





FROM AMERICA’S EDITOR 
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My first thought, on the occasion of 
America’s fortieth birthday, is to thank 
our many friends for their expressions 
of congratulation. In this issue we are 
privileged to publish messages from our 
Holy Father, the Vicar of Christ on 
earth, from the President of the United 
States, from Very Reverend John B. 
Janssens, S.J., General of the Society 
of Jesus, and from our American 
Cardinal Archbishops. These messages 
come from persons who really know the 
work we are doing and have a deep in- 
terest in it. The same is true of the 
other letters from subscribers presented 
on this occasion. 

We notified the authors of these let- 
ters that we were about to celebrate 
our anniversary because we have been 
in communication with them and real- 
ized that they would like to take this 
occasion to express publicly the ap- 
preciation of our work which they have 
expressed to us privately. Our only re- 
gret is that we lack the space to offer 
the same opportunity to hundreds more 
of our readers. 


Our ContTRIBUTORS 


Naturally, at a time like this the edi- 
tors are reminded of the great debt we 
owe to our contributors, especially to 
our columnists and book-reviewers, to 
our illustrator, Mr. Victor Dowling, and 
to Mr. Peter Doeblin for help in ar- 
ranging the make-up of this issue. On 
this occasion I should also like to thank 
our advertisers, both those who appear 
for the first time in this issue and those 
who have used AMERICA as a medium 
for many years. The entire staff bas 
asked me to tell all of them, and all of 
you, how deeply we value the devoted 
interest and cooperation which have 
lightened the burden of getting out a 
presentable AMERICA every week. 

It was certainly very kind of our 
three former Editors-in-Chief—Fathers 
Parsons, Talbot and LaFarge—to join 
forces in writing a trilogy of articles on 
the history of AMERICA and its place in 
Jesuit journalism. Very little of our 
history has been recorded in our own 
pages, a fact which made the writing 
of the articles in this issue at once 
doubly difficult and doubly desirable. 

The standards of American journal- 
ism are, in many respects, extremely 
high. America does not, by any means, 
fully satisfy these high standards. Its 
staff realizes its shortcomings just as 


keenly as do many of AMERICA’S critics. 
Our editorials and editorial comments 
can be improved. Our articles can be 
improved. Our special features can be 
improved. The format in which we 
“package” what we present to you suf- 
fers from the financial limitations un- 
der which we operate. We can never 
hope to please all readers equally, of 
course, because our readers differ a 
great deal among themselves in what 
they would like to see in our pages. 
But we can try to please more of them. 


America’s ASSOCIATES 


We have launched the America Asso- 
CIATES, described by Rev. Edward A. 
Conway, S.J., in this issue, precisely 
because we are determined to improve 
our product. Our object is not merely to 
enlist financial support, but to bring 
hundreds of our readers into a more 
intimate association with us in the edi- 
torial tasks we undertake from week to 
week. We feel that many more of them 
than have done so in the past would 
like to make suggestions and bring to 
our notice valuable information. With 
their help we can enrich AMERICA as a 
medium of information and of Catholic 
judgment on the events and trends that 
are continually shaping America and, 
country by country, even world society. 

What plans have we for the future? 

To begin with, we would like to avail 
ourselves of the information and writ- 
ing talent of more contributors from all 
over the United States and from foreign 
countries. It takes a lot of time to find 
out what issues are developing far from 
Campion House in Manhattan, to un- 
earth the individuals who are in close 
touch with these developments, and to 
engage one of them to report them in 
our pages—as we have done for next 
week’s special education issue. 

The Editor of AMERICA cannot per- 
form his routine duties and at the same 
time devote much attention to the solici- 
tation of articles from all over the 
globe. Our readers could often do this 
service for us, or even contribute ar- 
ticles themselves. AMERICA, after all, is 
a weekly. We want to present important 
newsworthy developments whenever 
they emerge, and to present a judgment 
of them based on sound democratic and 
Catholic standards. We already get 


such contributions. We would like to 
get many more. 

The same holds true of book-review- 
ing. We should be happy to have more 
critics of competence offer their serv- 
vices, especially when they know of a 
specific book to be published on a sub- 


- ject to which they have given years 


of study. 

It is easy to criticize. What AMERICA 
and Catholic journalism in general 
need is more people to deliver the kind 
of writing every one enjoys reading. 

The future of America will depend 
in large measure on the future of our 
own country—with which our name 
gloriously identifies us—and of Chris- 
tian civilization itself. This future is 
presently threatened, first of all, by 
war, and secondly, by the erosion of 
Christian moral standards in private 
and public life. In every area, the en- 
tire network of democratic social or- 
ganization lies in danger of being slow- 
ly engulfed by the flood of public, gov- 
ernmental programs. AMERICA’s im- 
mediate objectives will be to preserve 
peace, if only in the form of an armed 
truce, and to put limits to the seculari- 
zation of American life through the 
spread of public educational and social 
systems empty of religious content. To 
achieve these preliminary conditions 
of a better social order, we must foster 
constructive alternatives to proposals 
we criticize, especially in the field of 
social betterment. 

These are gigantic enterprises. We 
cannot promise to do anything sensa- 
tional to achieve success in them. All 
we can do is to erect sign-posts towards 
a better tomorrow. How many will heed 
them? The answer is up to you. 

All we ask is that our judgments be 
taken, not uncritically, but seriously, 
with a determination to sacrifice lesser 
conveniences for the transcendent bless- 
ings Christ Our Lord has promised to 
those who follow His standards of “the 
way, the truth, and the life.” 


Citffatuyel, 


Editor-in-Chief 
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CONFIRMING OUR SYMPATHETIC INTEREST IN AMERICA'S ENLIGHTENED 
LOYAL EFFORT TO EVALUATE WEEK BY WEEK IN CHRISTIAN TERMS THE 
ISSUES OF OUR TIMES WE SEND YOU CORDIAL FELICITATIONS 
BELOVED SON ON HEARTENING ACHIEVEMENT OF THESE EVENTFUL 
FORTY YEARS AND GLADLY IMPART TO STAFF CONTRIBUTORS AND 
READERS OUR PATERNAL APOSTOLIC BLESSING= 
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THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS BERVICE 
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WASHINGTON 


March 23, 1949 


Dear Father Hartnett: 


It gives me great pleasure to send greetings 
to you and your editorial staff on the occasion of the 
fortieth anniversary of AMERICA, one of our country's 
outstanding weekly journals of opinion. 


AMERICA has set an example of fearlessness in 
defending the basic rights of American citizens, without 
distinction of race, color or creed. At the same time 
you have insisted upon the grave obligations that are in- 
posed upon every citizen by the position of world leader- 
ship that our country now enjoys. AMERICA was one of the 
earliest among sources of public information to warn our 
country of the dangers to our liberties and our security 
which the totalitarians were preparing for us. 


It is my earnest hope that you will continue 
unwearied in your present labors, with the guidance of 
Divine Providence. 


Very sincerely yours; 


- 


The Reverend Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., 
Editor, 

AMBRICA, 

329 West 108th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
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Rome, March 17th,1949 


Reverend Robert C.Hartnett,8.J. 
Editor-in-Chief America 
New York 





Reverend and dear Father, 
P.C. 

On the occasion of the fortieth anniversary 
of the founding of America,I am most happy to join you and your associates 
in giving thanks to God, and I extend to you my heartfelt congratulations 
upon the excellent success that your Catholic Review of the Week has 
achieved through the years. 


From the very beginning America has remained true to its original 
charter and to its high purpose of presenting, interpreting and applying 
Catholic thought and principles to the pressing problems of the day, 
especially controversies current in the United States. It has espoused 
the cause of the Catholic Church forcibly and intelligently, and while 
maintaining a spirit of tolerance and charity towards those who hold 
views conflicting with its own, it has openly and courageously fought 
against any system or philosophy which tends to restrict or deny human 
dignity and the freedom that God has bestowed on all men. Defending the 
rights of religion, of the family, of individuals, of minority groups in 
the face of oppression, it has constantly endeavored to promote social 
justice, according to the teachings of the Papal Encyclicals. And with 
all this,combining patriotism with loyalty to God and His Church, America 
has faithfully striven to provide a sound interpretation of the fundamental 
principles of the United States Constitution, inspiring American Catholics 
to a more intelligent, more fervent love of their country and helping to 
preserve intact for posterity the true American heritage. 


This valuable service to Catholics and also to non-Catholics in the 
United States indeed merits the highest commendation. It is due, under God, 
to the devotion and sacrifice of all the editors and associates who through 
these four decades have remained faithful to America's ideals. Most fitting 
here also is a word of praise and appreciation of the efforts of America's 
founder and first editor-in-chief, Father John J.Wynne,S.J., whose recent 
death Catholics everywhere are lamenting. He had the consolation of seeing 


the seed that he had planted grow and develop into the sturdy,fruitful tree, 


that is America of today, and now that he has passed to his reward, he will 
surely beg of God continued guidance and blessing, that America, especially 
in these days of unrest and conflict, when there is urgent need of clear 
thought and solid Christian principles, may continue to fulfill its sublime 
mission. This, too, will be my earnest prayer for,you. 


Siticerely i 2 ane 
VW Merwe 


General) of the Society of Jesus. 
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We salute America on the 
occasion of its forty years 
of continuous service to 
American Catholics by 
providing them with a 
solid weekly covering 
many areas of contempo- 
rary Catholic thought. As 
an expression of our own 
belief in America’s con- 
tribution to an apprecia- 
tion of fine literature, we 
have introduced many a 
Bruce book to the Catholic 
book buyer through its ad- 
vertising columns. Indeed, 
as early as 1931 our adver- 
tising began to appear in 
America and has been seen 
there ever since. Many of 
the titles in our Science 
and Culture Series, edited 
by the Jesuit scholar, 
Father Husslein, were first 
announced in America — 
some of them, published 
more than ten years ago, 
are still on our active list, 
such as Thomas More by 
Hollis; Luther and His 
Work by Clayton; and 
The Church and the Nine- 
teenth Century by Cor- 
rigan. And so our growth 
and acceptance as a Cath- 
olic book publisher have 
been simultaneous with 
America’s second twenty 
years. We look forward 
now to more decades when 
we can share with America 
the privilege of servicing 
American readers with lit- 
erature in the finest Cath- 
olic tradition. 


—Frank Bruce 


Today’s thinking—how it became a strange 
paradox of knowledge and confusion 


MAKERS of the 
MODERN MIND 


By Thomas P. Neill 
Associate Professor of History, St. Louis University 


Highly responsible for the formation of the Western 
mind is the influence of eleven men—Luther, Calvin, 
Descartes, Locke, Newton, Rousseau, Kant, Bentham, 
Darwin, Marx, and Freud. Mr. Neill analyzes them 
in terms of their times, personality, and doctrines. 
He shows how, as popular leaders, they exemplify the 
intellectual currents of their age. Here are both their 
contributions to the fund of human knowledge and 
their mistakes, interpreted in terms of their impact 
on the attitudes and values of our day. $3.75 





Background for current events 


One of India’s outstanding scholars surveys 
5000 years of influences that formed the 
people of India as they are today in their 
beginning of a new historical era of self- 


determination. 
INDIA 
from the DAWN 


By Mariadas Ruthnaswamy 
$3.00 





Marriage preparation 
Non-technical discussions on the nature and 
character of Matrimony, its purpose, duties, 
rights. Clearly presenting the Church’s stand 
on marriage and mixed marriage, these instruc- 
tions are suitable for reading by the lsyman 
or as pre-nuptial talks to be used by the priest. 


WHEN A 
CATHOLIC MARRIES 


By the Rev. C. A. Liederback 
50 cents 





Inspiration for teen-agers 


Chatty, factual stories of saints who had 
problems like those faced by today’s young 
Catholic, mirroring their faith and showing 
in unusual ways the power of prayer—and 
how, when, and why to pray. 


FAITH 
and a FISHHOOK 


By Sister Mary Charitas, S.S.N.D. 
$2.50 





For fruitful study 


Those who would read the Bible intelli- 
gently and with faith will find here the fun- 
damental knowledge they need. Thorough yet 
simple, it covers 1) the inspiration of Sacred 
Scripture, 2) its interpretation, and 3) its 


PREFACE 
to the BIBLE 


By the Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P. 








At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE 
104 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


PUBLISHING 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


COMPANY 
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Our American 
Cardinals 


ARCHBISHOP’s RESIDENCE 
452 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 

March 28, 1949 


Dear FATHER HARTNETT: 


I am very grateful to you for your letter informing me 
that AMERICA is about to celebrate the fortieth anniver- 
sary of its publication. 

Well do I remember its beginning because I was a 
student at Fordham at the time and had the privilege of 
knowing the original editors and their hopes and faith. 
All but one have now been called to their eternal reward 
and I am sure that among their works meritorious in 
the sight of God have been their labors for the apostolate 
of truth through the written word. 

I take this occasion to congratulate you and those as- 
sociated with you on a continuance of this apostolate 
and am happy to send herewith a gift in tribute to the 
America of the past and to my faith in the AMERICA of 
the future. 


With kind regards, I am 
Very sincerely yours in Christ, 


Kf Bichialh Lit lly 
Archbishop of New York 


Qa 


& AR RR 
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AARRA 


ARCHDIOCESE OF DETROIT 
1234 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
March 29, 1949 


My Dear FATHER HARTNETT: 


I am happy to learn that AMERICA will observe its fortieth 
anniversary with the publication of the April 16 issue. 

It is never easy to appraise accurately spiritual values 
—like the good influence which AMERICA is exercising 
in its zealous apostolate of the written word. It is obvious, 
however, that AMERICA today is “must” reading for all 
Americans who are interested in a philosophically sound 
commentary on current events—whether they involve, 
for instance, international problems like the promotion of 
peace among nations, or domestic issues in the field of 
industrial or interracial relations. For AMERICA is forth- 
right in declaring and explaining Catholic principles; it is 
prudent in applying them to difficult situations; and with 
a confidence born of a deep understanding of the 
Church’s teachings, it is resolute in defending its stand 
against the undiscriminating and the prejudiced. 

With heartfelt congratulations on this memorable oc- 
casion, I am Cordially yours in Christ, 


é trend C0. atereiy 
Archbishop of Detroit 


ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO 
719 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


March 4, 1949 


My DEAR FaTHER HarTNETT: 


It gives me very great satisfaction to have the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate AMERICA on its 40th anniversary. 
Through these forty years America has intelligently 
stood for Catholic truth and has sought in the light ot 
that truth to find a solution for the many problems which 
beset us. We hold America to be a very strong support 
in these days when our Western civilization is being 
attacked. It is our hope that through the years to come 
AMERICA will prosper and continue its apostolate. 
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Sincerely yours in Christ, 


+ Aw Bin, Cla 


Archbishop of Chicago 
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Congratulations 
and 


Good Wishes 


COLLEGE OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





Congratulations to AMERICA 
on its 40th Anniversary from 
the Faculty and Students of 


HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 














SAINT MARY- 
OF-THE-WOODS 


COLLEGE 


offers sincere congratulations to 


AMERICA 


on this Fortieth Anni- 
versary and extends 
good wishes for God’s 
blessings on its future 
prosperity & expansion 








CHESTNUT HILL 
COLLEGE 


OF THE 
SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


congratulates 
“AMERICA” 




















Good Wishes 


from 


College of 
Saint Mary-of-the- Wasatch 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











Best Wishes 


to 
AMERICA 


on its 40th anniversary 


and while enjoying AMERICA 
enjoy the CaTuo.ic DicEst too. 


Don’t forget to write for 
our special offer of: 


6 MONTHS FREE 


The 


Catholic Digest 


41 Eighth Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 
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From our readers 


Godfather 


Epiror: AMERICA is to commemorate its fortieth year 
now, and I wonder if your files have kept the story of 
how AMERICA got its name. 

The Messenger—called the “Big Messenger,” preceded 
America. I was with Fathers Wynne, Campbell and Maas 
during 1905 to 1906 when the Messenger (not the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart) was appearing as a 
monthly. Perhaps because of the change from monthly to 
weekly publication, a new name was sought. Father 
Wynne wrote to me at St. Andrew-on-Hudson and asked 
for my help. He had gone through the dictionary, he 
said, without success. I read his letter to the Fathers at 
St. Andrew, and Father Francis Gannon, then Father 
Minister, said: “Call it America.” Father Wynne accepted 
the suggestion gladly. 

As I am the only one living who was present at the 
baptism, I pass this along, as the fact might deserve a 
place in your files, if not in print. 

Under Father Wynne I wrote a brief weekly editorial 
for America, afterwards published as Mustard Seed. 

New York, N. Y. Francis P. DonNELLY, S.J. 


Pioneer 


Epitor: My greetings and best wishes to AMERICA on its 
fortieth birthday. It has traveled far since that first year 
on Washington Square. I squirm when I compare my 
fumbling efforts at that time with the easy and sure 
confidence of its pages today: all the difference between 
the amateur and the professional. How the world has 
changed! 

As for the literary world, which was my care, it has 
gone its way too fast for me to follow. The literary de- 
partment now has a streamlined efficiency which I admire 
without being able fully to comprehend. 

AMERICA is a useful and beneficial institution and re- 
flects credit on the foresight and energy of its founder, 
Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. May his soul rest in peace. 
He was intrepid and far-sighted. Next to him the man to 
whom AMERICA owes most, in my opinion, is Rev. Rich- 
ard H. Tierney, S.J., who was Editor-in-Chief from 1914 
to 1925. Fortunately, he has been succeeded by men like 
himself. May God bless all the members of the staff. 

James J. Daty, S.J. 

Detroit, Mich. (Literary Editor 1909-11) 


Charter member 

Epitor: My education was completely secular—public 
schools and lay college and medical school. My theo- 
logical education ended when I completed the Baltimore 
Catchism, No. 2. You can see that I was not intellec- 
tually prepared to face a skeptical world. Even in my 
own mind I had considerable trouble keeping peace be- 
tween my education and my faith. 

Once I met America, however (and I met it forty 
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years ago), I had no more trouble because I secured 
from it what seemed to me to be all the correct answers. 
To my surprise, I found that reason and theology can 
be reconciled. 

In my medical life, of course, many questions have 
come up which have moral significance. I have found 
the correct answers in AMERICA. As is doubtless the 
case with all your readers, my reading and theatre-going 
are guided by your reviews and criticisms. 


New York, N. Y. Joun D. Kernan, M.D. 


Editor 


Eprtor: The fortieth anniversary of the establishment of 
your magazine, AMERICA, is a date that must stand large 
in the record of Catholic journalism in the United States. 
One need not always share in the full round of views 
projected in AMERICA to experience a sense of comfort 
that so well-edited a carrier finds its way into Catholic 
homes all over the country. To those who complain that 
Catholic magazines are stodgy and reactionary, AMERICA 
seems a satisfying answer. 

I look for and hope for a long life of enlarged use- 
fulness to a weekly that has expressed the Catholic mind 
on the sometimes very muddled outlooks on the re- 
ligious, social and economic thinking of the world at the 
present time. May Almighty God continue to bless you 
and your co-workers in the perplexing busines of bestow- 
ing right thinking on readers who are frequently be- 
wildered. (Rev.) Patrick J. Carrot, C.S.C. 

Editor, Ave Maria 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


Columnist 


Epiror: Across my desk come some 400 publications 
each week. Almost instinctively, as a matter of self- 
preservation, one has to weed out those that are dull, 
those that lack authenticity, those that are uninformative. 
Again, almost instinctively, in the search for leads, in the 
constant drive for intelligent interpretation, one retains 
a handful of publications, maybe eight or ten at the 
most. AMERICA is always one of those few. 

I write a daily labor column, and your labor features 
and incisive editorials, which are always unequivocally on 
the side of decency, provide not only intelligent in- 
terpretation, but frequently new leads which I have not 
seen before. 

I thought I’d like to have you know this on your 
fortieth anniversary. Life for a commentator like myself 
would be a lot easier if there were just a few other pub- 
lications like AMERICA. 

Good luck to you! 

Victor RIESEL 


New York, N. Y. New York Post Syndicate, Inc. 
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Congressman 
Epiror: As a member of the Congress of the United 
States, I feel that the weekly reading of AMERICA has 
been of considerable help to me in analyzing current so- 
cial, economic and political trends. I especially like the 
“Comment on the Week” and the editorials, and regularly 
clip interesting items for my files. 

The book reviews, too, have guided me in the selec- 
tion of the books I buy from time to time. 

Please feel assured that in Washington we value your 
clear-cut and well-informed opinions. 


Washington, D. C. Water A. LyncH 


Housewife 

Epitor: Like most mothers and housewives, I let some 
years slip by without doing too much reading on current 
events. 

Since 1942, however, I have been a constant reader of 
the Catholic press. In that period it has been quite a reve- 
lation to me to discover the wide gap between the secular 
press and our own. These years have proved to me that a 
truer picture of world events can be gleaned from 
America’s weekly review of the news than from more 
popular magazines and newspapers. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. CATHERINE G. BALL 


Policeman 

Epitor: May I take the occasion of America’s fortieth 
anniversary to express my personal gratitude for the 
extensive guidance I have found in its pages for the past 
ten years as a subscriber? 

The Catholic moral and social principles expounded 
in AMERICA’S timely editorials and authoritative articles 
have, I am sure, had much influence on public opinion. 
Personally, I have received much inspiration which has 
been helpful in handling difficult community problems 
involving inter-group division and industrial dissension. 

Best wishes for a continued fruitful activity. 

Epwarp A. KILEY 


New York, N. Y. Captain, N.Y.C.P.D. 
Lawyer 
Epiror: Congratulations to AMERICA on its fortieth an- 
niversary ! 


For twenty-eight years I have looked forward to the 
arrival of AMERICA each week. 

In my student days it was AMERICA’S thoughtful analy- 
sis and interpretation of current issues which revealed to 
me how the principles which I was being taught were 
to be applied to the affairs of everyday life. Today, im- 
mersed in the active practice of law, I rely on AMERICA 
as an unfailing and indispensable guide to the proper 
understanding of, and the formation of, proper Catholic 
judgments upon the many problems of the time which 
are of such far-reaching significance. 

May AMERICA maintain its position of leadership and 
continue to extend its influence to an ever-widening circle 
of readers for many years. 


Wilmette, Illinois Francis J. NAPHIN 





CIO 
EpiTor: One of the great needs of the reading public in 
the United States today is objective reporting on social 
questions. It is its facility in this field that has made 
AMERICA an outstanding weekly publication. 

We in the CIO have tremendous faith in the ability 
of the American people to make proper decisions, pro- 
vided they are furnished with all the facts in a given 
situation. This, I realize, is a difficult job, in as much as 
we all have confirmed personal opinions. No publication 
can please everybody, and it should not endeavor merely 
to please its readers. Its obligation is to present the facts 
as best it can and permit the reader to form his own 
conclusions. AMERICA comes very close to attaining this 
ideal. JAMEs B. CaREY 
Washington, D. C. Secretary-Treasurer 


Management 
Epitor: Hearty congratulations to AMERICA on its for- 
tieth anniversary! © . 

As Executive Secretary of an important management 
association, I value my subscription because of the in- 
formative and vigorous way in which the contents are 
presented in each issue. You are fortunate in having a 
staff whose basic grasp of philosophic truth is so evi- 
dent in the discussion of even the most casual social, 
economic and political events of the day. This is hard 
to find in any other periodical. 

Please accept my thanks and best wishes for forty more 
years of journalistic success. James QO. RICE 

New York, N. Y. 


AFL 
Epitor: Accept our sincere congratulations upon the for- 
tieth anniversary of the publication of AMERICA. 

The distinguished editors, down the years, have ful- 
filled the promise of the first issue in 1909. 

America has been genuine in its sympathy and un- 
derstanding of the early struggles of the American trade- 
union movement. The confusion following in the wake 
of World War II, both economic and political, calls for 
the continued support of this great National Catholic 
Weekly. WituiaM CoLtiins 

Regional Director, American Federation of Labor 

New York, N. Y. 


Senator 
Epitor: Hearty congratulations to you and the staff of 
America on the fortieth anniversary of its issue. 
America’s record of positive service gives you abun- 
dant reason to be proud. I am confident that the years 
ahead will provide many additional opportunities to en- 
hance that notable record which perpetuates the best 
American traditions of fair play and honest reporting. 
Best wishes for continued success and healthy growth. 
Ad multos annos. 
J. Howarp McGrata, 
Washington, D. C. Senator from Rhode Island. 
(Further letters on pages 99 and 100) 
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THE FACULTY AND STUDENT BODY OF 
St. Bonaventure College and Christ the King Seminary 
_ Extend Hearty Congratulations to 


AMERICA 


On Its Fortieth Anniversary And Gratefully Con- 
fess With Its Thousands Of Readers, That Under 
AMERICA’s Gallant Leadership “bitter fountains 
were made sweet for them to drink, and for forty 


years they received food from heaven” (Judith 5:15) 


Sincerely in Christ 


(Rev) THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 
President 
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PHILADELPHIA’S 
JESUIT COLLEGE 


ST. JOSEPHS 
COLLEGE 


congratulates 
AMERICA 


and confidently relies on 

AMERICA’S continued 

help in leading her own 
potential leaders. 
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Prof. Leopold Arnaud, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE FOR semen 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BUILDING 
70 EAST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Dear America Reader: 


The accelerating tempo of the world crisis demands that we Americans become alert 
and alive to the issues which intimately involve our families, our nation and 
our very lives. 


To quote Lester Markel, Sunday Editor of the New York Times: 


"THIS IS A VAST STRUGGLE FOR MEN'S MINDS, AND IT MUST BE 
WAGED WITH FULL UNDERSTANDING AND FULL VIGOR." 


During its forty years, America has contributed to the full understanding of 
national and international issues as they have arisen. Its timely and telling 
interpretations of the news are widely quoted and universally respected. 


America has ever sought to make sound, constructive ideas decisive in our democracy. 
As American citizens profoundly concerned for our nation's welfare, we appreciate 
and applaud America's forty years of public service. 


But we believe that the world emergency makes it imperative that America expand its 
operations. It is one of a handful of weekly journals of opinion in the United 
States. The possibilities for its expansion are almost unlimited. To take 
advantage of them, however, the Staff of America needs lay cooperation. 


We believe in the soundly democratic principles upon which America bases its 
interpretations of current issues. We are convinced that today those interpretations 
must be implemented on both the local and national levels bya rt, informed, and 
active citizens. America's evaluations of men and events must be translated into 
action. 


So we invite you to participate in the Staff's program for progress, by becoming 
one of AMERICA'S ASSOCIATES. 


AMERICA'S ASSOCIATES, over the nation, will dedicate themselves to the task of 
multiplying the effectiveness of America. They will “interpret its interpretations" 
to their neighbors in the idiom their neighbors understand. 


While we are inviting you as an individual, we should like to see a group of 
AMERICA'S ASSOCIATES organized in every community. We strongly believe that such 
articulate associations could magnify the influence of America a thousand-fold. 


With the close cooperation of the Staff, AMERICA'S ASSOCIATES could then “wage the 
vast struggle for men's minds with full understanding and full vigor." 


THE COMMITTEE FOR AMERICA 


Bernard A. Benziger, New York, N. Y. David F. Bremner, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. R. G. Auspitzer, Lawrence, L. L, Publisher Manufacturer : 
N. Y. Charles A. Birmingham, Boston, Mass. Edward G. Bremner, Kenilworth, Il. 
Pres., Int. Fed. of Catholic Alumnae Attorney Manufacturer 


James A. Bacigalupi, Los Gatos, Cal. 
William J. Barrett, Darien, Conn. 
Executive 

Miles E. Barry, Chicago, Il. 

Labor official 


Richmond Barthé, New York, N. Y. 
Sculptor 


Emmet Blaes, Wichita, Kansas. 
Attorney 

Stephens L. Blakely, Covington, Ky. 
Attorney 

Mrs. Julia Bowe, Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph I. Breen, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Motion Picture Executive 


Prof. Goetz Briefs, Washington, D. C. 
Frank Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Publisher 


Louis F. Buckley, Chicago, Ill. 
Economist 


Edmond Borgia Butler, New York, N. Y. 


Attorney 
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Judge 
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Operation “America’s Associates”’ 





Edward A. Conway, S.J. 





(Father Conway answers for the Editors. They welcome 
the initiative of the Committee for AMERICA and pledge 
their close and constant cooperation.) 


We editors accept your challenge, Committee for 
America! We accept it eagerly and confidently, because 
we know something you don’t know—your plan will 
work! We know, because we have tried it. 

When friends proposed AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES two 
months ago, we cooperated in two pilot projects—one 
to learn what a lone Associate could do in a community 
of 10,000, the other to learn what an organized group 
of America’s ASSOCIATES could accomplish in a city of 
300,000. How could they, to quote your own letter, “help 
AMERICA expand its operations, magnify AMERICA’S 
influence”? 

Mrs. Raymond C. Mahon, wife of a mine superinten- 
dent, volunteered to “Make America Known” in a clus- 
ter of Michigan mining towns: Iron River, Caspian, 
Stambaugh and Gaastra. Virgin territory—not a half 
dozen lay subscribers to AMERICA in the whole area. Af- 
ter surveying the field, she decided it needed a neigh- 
borhood group-subscription plan. Her first move—an 
address to the local Daughters of Isabella late in Feb- 
ruary, Catholic Press Month: 

I want to suggest how we could all have AMERICA 
each week. Most of us live near Catholic friends and 
enjoy neighborly visits back and forth. Wouldn’t it 
also be neighborly to pool resources and get a joint 
neighborhood subscription to AMERICA, say on a 
block basis? AMERICA would lift us out of our kin- 
dergarten Catholic reading, wean us from our medi- 
ocrity of mind and spirit. We could discuss its ar- 
ticles and comments on the weekly news as we passed 


it along to our co-subscribers. I know that your hus- 

bands, after reading one or two issues, will be first 

in the waiting line for the following ones. 
Next, a luncheon for eight women active in community 
affairs. Each agreed to canvass her own neighborhood, 
induce others to do the same. Result of one week’s work: 
forty families took twelve subscriptions. 

Mrs. Mahon and her volunteers do not see their project 
as just a subscription drive. They want to bring AMERICA 
to the grass roots, to widen its influence there. They be- 
lieve that their neighborhood subscription plan: 

1) Introduces AMERICA to people who never heard 
of the magazine before. 

2) Brings it to those who could not otherwise afford 
it. “Only one of the families we enlisted could have paid 
for their own subscription—we hope you get thousands 
of new subscribers and Associates so you can lower 
the price.” 

3) Helps develop community thinking on current prob- 
lems, because co-subscribers agree to discuss them as 
they pass along AMERICA. 

4) Enlists the wives to interest their husbands, who 
will carry the message of AMERICA into their social 
groups, unions and fraternal organizations. “I am go- 
ing to try to get men who work in the mines, where a lot 
of talking is done, to read AMERICA,” promised one. Her 
husband, a barber, has already agreed to put their group’s 
issue in his shop after all have finished it. 

5) Increases the social and economic range of readers. 
“In my neighborhood,” said a dentist’s wife, “a teacher, 
a lawyer, a garage-man, a postal clerk will be reached.” 

The Iron River task force has only commenced its 
campaign to “Make America Known.” Regular sub- 
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scribers in the district have been alerted and have prom- 
ised to pass on their copies to prospects. Organizations 
are being invited to become corporate Associates of 
America. With the cooperation of the Diocesan Council 
of Catholic Women and the Daughters of Isabella, Mrs. 
Mahon’s neighborhood subscription plan will be spread 
throughout the diocese of Marquette. “We’re not going 
to stop until we’ve ‘Americanized’ the whole upper 
peninsula,” writes Mrs. Mahon. Those words we, the 
editors, are only too happy to believe. 


ANOTHER “First” FOR SYRACUSE 


“ ‘Syracuse First’ is their slogan, and the Syracusans 
are living up to it.” Thus our Managing Editor, Father 
Keenan, began his report on the pioneer effort of some 
citizens of Syracuse, N. Y., to promote the Pattern for 
Peace—the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant statement 
signed by 143 leading spokesmen of the three faiths (Am. 
3/25, 1944). The Syracuse “Civic Gathering” inspired 
similar meetings throughout the United States. As orig- 
inator of the Pattern for Peace, I have never forgotten 
the fervor and efficiency of the Syracusans who organ- 
ized that historic convocation. 

Would they test Syracuse as a pilot community for 
America’s AssociaTES? The Executive Secretary of 
the New York State Citizens Council, Mrs. Rhea M. 
Eckel, promptly promised to help. With an expertness 
born of long organizing experience she outlined plans: 
a small meeting March 9 to set up a call committee, which 
{ would brief—each member to bring two or three pros- 
pective Associates to another meeting March 11; more 
briefing, and discussion of what AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
might do in Syracuse. 

On March 11 fourteen of us for three hours talked 
AMERICA and what AMERICA might become if it had ac- 
tive Associates cooperating with it in cities like Syracuse. 
I have sat in on hundreds of group discussions during the 
past ten years. None was so exciting, so exhilarating as 
that one. 

Danny Dwyer, radio-station executive, also proxy for 
the absent Joseph H. Murphy (who sent a subscrip- 
tion with his regrets), exclaimed: “I’ve been waiting ten 
years for something like this.” Said Don Carr, a lead- 
ing lawyer: “I’m three to four weeks behind in my read- 
ing of AMERICA—perhaps if we had a discussion group 
1 would be encouraged to keep up to date.” 

Syracusans, thanks largely to Mrs. Eckel, are organiza- 
tion-minded. She has long preached the need of rediscov- 
ering the lost neighborliness of American communities 
by getting citizens to work together on common prob- 
lems. So it was inevitable that the discussion should 
quickly turn to organization. Organization for what? For 
personal enlightenment and stimulation, for the clarifi- 
cation in each Associate’s mind, by group discussion, of 
the issues raised in AMERICA. For considering where and 
how this or that message in AMERICA could be made ef- 
fective in the place where decisions are made—on the 
local level and on the national level, too—before they are 
made. The discussants agreed that most efforts of citizens 
to improve their community and their country are fruit- 
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less because people do not recognize soon enough when 
and how the principles they hold sacred are involved in 
day-by-day developments. Solutions are reached and de- 
cisions are made before the average citizen is aware that 
the issue in question was something that concerned him 
intimately. With AMERICA to alert them and to provide a 
springboard for discussion, the group agreed that they 
might hope to keep abreast of at least the crucial 
questions. 

We pondered aloud and long on how to multiply the 
effectiveness of AMERICA in the community. Bill Eagan, 
prominent realtor, later elected chairman, observed that 
the unavoidable impersonality of a journal like AMERICA 
often reduces its effectiveness. “What you Editors need,” 
he said, “is someone to interpret your interpretations— 
semeone who will voice your point of view in terms that 
he knows will be acceptable to his listener. Knowing the 
person’s idiosyncrasies and prejudices, your associate 
can present AMERICA’S message persuasively.” 

That light alone paid for my trip to Syracuse. Not only 
to “Make America Known” but to “Interpret AMERICA’S 
Interpretations’—I was beginning to learn from these 
loyal laity what America’s AssociaTEs could do for us. 

And what could America do for its Associates? We 
struck off many a spark on the anvil of that discussion. 
We thought of many things, most of them expensive. Af- 
terward I almost feared to return to my Editor, who is 
heftier than I am. But, I reflected, that is a major reason 
for the Associates, with their pledges of $10, or $25, or 
$100 and up—to help us expand the services of AMERICA 
as we see and are told they should be expanded. 


Two-Way VENTURE 


These were some of the proposals which we might im- 
plement if enough individuals and organizations become 
our Associates. In general America’s ASSOCIATES would 
be a cooperative, two-way venture. Its emblem might 
show two clasped hands. It would try to maintain the 
closest possible liaison between the Staff and their Asso- 
ciates. Specifically, we might: 

1) Mail AMeERiIcA to them first. (It comes from the 
printer eight days before the date on its cover.) 

2) Send them a confidential letter from time to time 
containing information from correspondence-sources 
which we now use only for background. 

3) Conduct town meetings by mail, sending Asso- 
ciates advance tear-sheets for their comments, to be 
printed with the article or editorial. 

4) Devote a special section of the magazine to the ac- 
tivities of AMERICA’s ASSOCIATES. 

5) Make some of the Editors, who double as lecturers, 
available for group meetings or forums. 

6) Inform those who are looking for more glamorous 
speakers, when foreign lecturers will be on tour—we 
entertain many of them at Campion House. 

7) Encourage our Associates to ask us questions. To 
answer them, however, we will need an expanded research 
and secretarial staff. At present we have one research 
librarian and only four secretaries for our seven editors. 
We are snowed under now by just the normal daily 
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dozen requests we receive for assistance. (Four secre- 
taries might seem sufficient until I remind you that the 
seven editors, besides performing their editorial chores 
for AMERICA, are attempting to carry on a wide variety 
of other enterprises, among them the monthly Catholic 
Mind, the Catholic Book Club, the Catholic Children’s 
Book Club, the radio program, “America This Week,” 
and an extensive book and pamphlet publishing busi- 
ness). Yes, our most immediate and pressing need is more 
researchers and more secretaries. 

8) Alert our Associates when it seems opportune to 
take either individual or joint action on important issues. 
It might even be desirable at times to call for a joint 
statement of all AMERICA’s ASSOCIATES. 

The Syracuse group agreed that such expansion would 
be expensive, but they felt that it is imperative. AMERICA 
must become more than just another magazine. It must 
become a dynamo supplying the current which its Asso- 
ciates can use to dispel the darkness of their neighbor- 
hoods and nation. While the Syracusans agreed that it is 
prudent to start slowly, they all urged that the start be 
made—at once. 

So, armed with a list of AMERICA subscribers in Onon- 
daga County, they are compiling the names of those who 
are not, but who should be, subscribers, and of those who 
might become Associates. When they have enrolled a siz- 
able number of the latter, they will ask them to decide 
what organized form, if any, the Syracuse Associates 
should assume. That is one of the lessons my visit taught 
me: the Associates in each community must decide for 
themselves the shape and extent of their organized activi- 
ties. Some may like to stage public forums; some may 
want neighborhood discussion groups, like the Great 
Book groups. Some may prefer dinner meetings with an 
outside speaker. Some might organize to sponsor Father 
Gardiner’s transcribed radio program “America This 
Week,” on a local station. (We are told that many Catho- 
lic organizations are looking for such a fifteen-minute 
comprehensive commentary on the news of the week). 
Other Associates may prefer to imitate flying buttresses, 
and content themselves with supporting AMERICA in- 
dividually—from the outside. 


Wuat, No ANGELS? 


My Syracuse friends expressed amazement at the fact 
that America had been able to keep going for forty 
years without Associates. I have often marveled myself. 
It could never have done so, of course, if the religious 
members of the Staff had not contributed their services 
over all those years. Mrs. Eckel observed that the Nation 
and the Survey Graphic had long been supported by 
Associates. Mrs. Carl Steigerwald, national president of 
the Catholic sorority, Theta Phi Alpha, wondered if we 
had an “angel” to defray our deficit. I assured her that 
we had none, and the rest of my reply to her is our 
request to you, our readers: “We need a whole tenth 
choir of angels, whom we will be proud to call AMERICA’s- 
ASSOCIATES.” 

We have three sizes of wings for you. Won’t you choose 
the size that fits? They are listed on the next page. 
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Economic barometer 

Though the economic prophets have been playing their 
cards close to the chest these past few months, they have 
at least agreed that April would be the month to watch. 
Up till now they have not been overly disturbed because 
unemployment doubled since the peak of activity last 
summer, or because industrial production is down 3.6 
per cent and retail sales 11 per ceut. These figures reflect, 
at least to some extent, a return to the seasonal pattern 
of pre-war years. Nor did they see much ground for pes- 
simism in the eight-per-cent drop in food prices, the 
three-per-cent drop in consumer prices in general, or the 
five-per-cent break in wholesale prices. Such modest de- 
clines were regarded as rather a healthy sign that the 
economy was recovering from its inflationary binge in a 
fairly orderly way. If jobs continued to fall off during 
April, if by the middle of the month there were no in- 
dications of a pick-up, then was the time to start wor- 
rying. While it is yet too early to venture even an in- 
formed guess, the prospects as of today are reasonably 
encouraging. On April 1 the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported that the trend toward unemployment had for the 
moment stopped. Figures for March showed that the num- 
ber of jobless had fallen 54,000 from the February peak 
and the number of employed, reflecting newcomers to 
the labor market, had jumped 479,000. Last month, out 
of a total labor force of 60,814,000, exactly 57,647,000 
were employed. It would not take much of a spurt to put 
another 700,000 men to work, which is the difference be- 
tween unemployment last year and now. 


Human factor 

All this talk about economic trends must not be per- 
mitted to obscure the cardinal fact that our destiny lies 
not in our stars but in ourselves. To a significant ex- 
tent what happens to the economy depends on the indi- 
vidual judgments of businessmen and labor leaders. Their 
decisions on wages and prices can mean the difference 
between stable prosperity and a business bust. Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, made this capital point very clear 
several weeks ago in a press conference at Detroit. Fear- 
ful of the effect of new price advances at the present 
time, he said that organized labor should not now de- 
mand wage increases “necessitating price increases.” 
There should be, he added, no national wage pattern such 
as typified negotiations the past three years, but “tailor- 
made” agreements suitable for individual cases. As this is 
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the considered opinion not merely of the chairman but 
of the entire Council of Economic Advisers, organized 
labor is bound to pay heed to it. To act otherwise would 
be to disregard the common good. At this point, though, 
labor leaders will protest that they cannot possibly ask 
for “tailor-made” adjustments unless they are kept in- 
formed about the financial status of employers and their 
price-and-production plans for the future. “On the one 
hand,” they say, “we are exhorted to show a sense of 
responsibility in our wage demands; on the other we 
have no legal right to examine the data upon which 
responsible action depends.” There is a real difficulty 
here. It must be surmounted before labor can be expected 
to play the role in the nation’s economic life which its 
power makes mandatory. 


Morals and books of the month 

The Book-of-the-Month Club News for April has an 
interesting supplement. It states that the Club has put 
one hundred million books in the homes of America. It 
lists the Club’s selections and recommendations since 
1926. Study of the list brings out the significant fact that 
since 1940 books objectionable on moral grounds have 
been chosen or recommended more frequently than in 
the earlier years. Such books are Native Son (1940), The 
Hucksters, chosen in 1946, The Wayward Bus (1947), 
Raintree County (1948), and The Naked and the Dead, 
recommended in 1948. It is surely no cause for self-con- 
gratulation to have introduced these books into the 
American home. The excuse given for these selections is 
that new talent has been discovered to tell us what the 
world is really like. This apology, however, must take a 
poor second place to the fact of the harm these books 
do when they lie around for family consumption. And 
now the Club has embarked on a renewed campaign to 
swell the sales of The Naked and the Dead. In the March 
Club News it is stated that “the principle of selection is 
that the Book-of-the-Month is always a book which the 
judges can unite in warmly recommending to you.” That 
is not a principle of selection; it is a mere statement of 
personal taste, and of late years the taste has too often 
become rather rancid. Puzzle: why do Catholics, who 
certainly ought to place supreme value on the holiness 
of their homes, form their reading taste month after 
month on BOMC’s say-so? Even if there were no Catholic 
book clubs, it would still be a puzzle, but there are book 
clubs for Catholic readers which select books on principle. 
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High cost of prejudice 
In view of all the argument that has been going on in 
Congress about cutting down the cost of the Marshall 
Plan, practical minds might wish to give a little thought 
to a vastly more practical type of economy which we can 
all practise right here at home. Racial discrimination, 
students have discovered, is an extremely expensive lux- 
ury for the American nation. A small book edited by 
Prof. R. M. Maclver of Columbia University offers a 
few facts and figures for the public to reflect on (Dis- 
crimination and National Welfare, Harper’s. $2). The 
legalized segregation of Negroes and other colored peo- 
ples in the United States stands as a fixed charge against 
our democracy. Remarks one of the contributors, Dr. Ira 
de A. Reid: 
A slight clue is revealed by the fact that approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 annually would have to be added 
to the salaries of Negro public school teachers in the 
South to bring them up to the level of salaries re- 
ceived by white teachers. If, however, both salaries 
and teaching loads had been equalized, more than 
$30,000,000 would have been required in addition 
to the amount actually spent for public education in 
the Southern States. 
The waste caused by discrimination hits us in both the 
field of production and that of consumption. “As long as 
Negroes and other minorities have a depressed status,” 
observes Elmo Roper in discussing the “price that busi- 
ness pays,” they not only “cannot produce wealth at their 
optimum rate, but they are not good consumers.” Par- 
ticularly expensive for our economy is the desperately 
impractical situation created by restrictive racial cove- 
nants in the field of housing. Notes Dr. Robert C. Weaver 
of Harvard University: 


The slum areas in the cities are financially and so- 
cially costly. They are social cancers in the middle of 
our structure of city life. We know that every one 
of these areas cost five, ten, and sometimes a hun- 
dred times more in taxes than is collected from them. 


“Of all the costs of discrimination,” remarks Dr. Mac- 
Iver, “the most disastrous is not the economic but the 
spiritual. I am thinking of the loss it means to that sense 
of purpose and that solidarity wherein lies all the strength 
of a people.” Public welfare in every conceivable form, 
at home and abroad, and the cause of religion itself are 
pitiful sufferers from too long tolerated discriminatory 
practices. These are unpalatable truths, but it is none too 
early to begin learning them. 


New world labor body 

By the time the printers lock the forms of this anni- 
versary issue of AMERICA, the first definitive step will 
have been taken toward organizing the world-wide forces 
of democratic trade unionism. In Washington, on the 
morning of April 7, leaders of the British Trades Union 
Congress are scheduled to discuss with Presidents Green 
of the AFL and Murray of the CIO the formation of a 
new labor organization to replace the ill-fated and now 
completely communist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The importance of this move can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Throughout the world, communist agents 
are working, not without success, to swing the trade- 
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union movement to Russia’s side in the cold war. Already 
the strategy has paid off, especially in France and Italy, 
where Stalin has used his control of the major labor 
groups to sabotage Marshall-Plan recovery. Should the 
Politburo decree that the cold war become a shooting 
war, these communist-controlled labor unions would im- 
mediately become fifth columns working for a Soviet 
triumph. Against the traitorous activities of communist 
labor leaders the democracies have only one really effec- 
tive defense—the patriotism of their loyal workers. Un- 
fortunately, many workers today are confused. Pecu- 
liarly exposed to Soviet propaganda, they are wonder- 
ing whether the cold war is not just a struggle for power 
between Soviet communism and American capitalism, 
or whether, as Moscow charges, Wall Street is driving 
the world to war. This propaganda cannot be answered 
by professional diplomats or by the press, since the 
workers believe neither. It can be answered, as ECA 
Administrator Paul Hoffman has said, only by the 
workers themselves. Hence the significance of the pro- 
posed world labor body. It will provide the democracies 
with an effective weapon to counter Soviet propaganda 
among workers and to break the Kremlin’s hold on trade 
unions in Europe and Asia. No question of prestige or 
past rivalry must be allowed to prevent the realization of 
this important objective. 


Totalitarians talk “peace” 

Peace, like crocuses, is breaking out all over this 
spring. That is, if peace is a thing of words. Moscow 
Radio assured Rumanian listeners on March 27 that or- 
ganizations comprising 300,000,000 members from twen- 
ty-five countries had chosen delegates for the World Con- 
gress for Peace which will open in Paris on April 20, 
after having played in Wroclaw and New York. Some- 
thing called the Union of Democratic Journalists from 
the mountain fastnesses of the purged General Markos’ 
Greek guerillas will be there. From North Korea, Choi 
Kyong Dok sends word that his Federation of Trade 
Unions will be represented. One million members of the 
Bulgar-Soviet Societies Union want places saved for their 
spokesmen. The churches joined the Soviet symphony 
for peace, too. They are, on the word of the Kremlin, 
part of a “powerful wave of world-wide protest against 
the plans of the promoters of the Atlantic Pact.” The 
churches, in turn, hail the Soviet Union as the leader of 
the “world peace front.” While the prospective victims of 
Russian aggression are ratifying the defensive Atlantic 
Pact is just the time for a full organ-roll paean for peace 
on Russia’s terms. 


Chaplains for the peace army 

Such a propaganda campaign demands pastoral coun- 
sel. Moscow’s Patriarch Alexei called all the Orthodox 
churches to a new unity in behalf of peace. His state- 
ment, which appeared in Izvestia, official communist or- 
gan, reiterated his appeal of last summer—which damned 
the Papacy as the “center of international fascism” and 
blasted Protestantism’s ecumenical aspirations as “im- 
perialistic” (AM. 8/28/48, p. 466). The Holy Synod of 
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the Bulgarian Orthodox Church joined a week-long peace 
rally. In Budapest’s Hall of Sports, the atheist editor, 
Joseph Revai, called on all the churches “to line up in 
the ranks of the peace front.” Dr. Albert Bereczky, bishop 
of the Reformed Church, willing tool of the regime, 
pledged Hungarian Protestants to the peace campaign. 
For such “too-committing loyalty” of his church and of 
Hungarian Protestantism generally toward the commun- 
ist-dominated government, Bishop Bereczky has recently 
received letters of protest from Karl Barth, the theologian 
who counseled appeasement last year, and from Dr. Lewis 
W. Goebel, President of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of America. The army newspaper Obrana Lidu 
of Prague cautioned the Catholic Church in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary it had better join other churches in 
supporting the Paris “Peace Congress.” Here at home 
seventeen Protestant clergymen protested the State De- 
partment’s exclusion of Abbé Jean Boulier. The signe.s 
of the protest, headed by Dr. Emery Shipler and includ- 
ing Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, apparently want to associate themselves with Bou- 
lier’s boast that some of his best friends are Communists. 
Hardly a way to promote International Friendship 
through the Churches. 


UN and Italy’s colonies 
The North Atlantic Treaty will have hard going in 
Italy if it is associated with an unfair disposition of 
Italy’s African colonies. Count Sforza, Italy’s Foreign 
Minister, has already had discussions with the members 
of the United States delegation to the United Nations, 
where debate on this topic is presently to begin. Our 
delegation has reached agreement on certain points. Italy 
is to receive a UN trusteeship over Somaliland. Libya, 
which since 1937 was an Italian province, not a colony, 
is to become independent as soon as possible. There is 
no decision as yet on Tripolitania and Fezzan. A British 
trusteeship for Cyrenaica is recommended. Ethiopia is 
to be given Southeast Eritrea, with the two Red Sea 
ports of Asmara and Massaua. Decision on western 
Eritrea is still postponed. Is this a fair handling of Italian 
colonies? The London Times for last March 22 candidly 
admitted that there are strong arguments for an Italian 
trusteeship for Tripolitania. Said the Times, Italy’s work 
of reclamation in that region 
. .. compares with the best that has been done by the 
British in Africa or the Jews in Palestine... If a 
form of trusteeship could be devised which would 
satisfy legitimate Arab aspirations—without unduly 
frightening the French—a return ,of Italian rule 
might be the best solution. 
If Italy can no longer think of claiming any exclusive 
authority in Eritrea, why must the only solution be to 
hand part of it over to Ethiopia? Why, as the Times itself 
suggests, cannot a joint administration be worked out, 
of France, Britain and Italy, or of all the Powers in the 
Western Union? With the very life of Italy and of her 
hard-pressed people at stake, any hasty decision by the 
Powers represented at Lake Success will work irreparable 
harm. 
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Father LaFarge 

The “younger” members of the present staff of 
AMERICA naturally stand somewhat in awe of the 
“old-timers” described so well by Wilfrid Parsons 
and Francis X. Talbot in their feature articles writ- 
ten for our fortieth-anniversary issue. Knowing, as 
we do, the great contributions the authors of the 
articles themselves have made to whatever success 
AMERICA has enjoyed, we wish to take this occasion 
to tell them how much we appreciate their con- 
tinued interest in the publication. 

It is only natural, too, that on the occasion of 
our anniversary we realize how much all of us owe 
to the grand priest and fellow-editor whose associa- 
tion with AMERICA reaches almost as far back 
(1926) as the time when Fathers Talbot and Par- 
sons took up their careers in Catholic journalism 
here—Father John LaFarge. We would not want 
to allow the fortieth birthday of AMERICA to pass 
without our paying some little tribute to him. 

In the world of Catholic journalism and, indeed, 
far beyond it, Father LaFarge is known for his 
zealous implementation of the truths of our holy 
religion in the fields of race relations, rural sociol- 
ogy and, really, all human relations. He has taken 
a position of leadership in promoting international 
understanding. When anyone wants an intelligent, 
informed and sympathetic presentation of the 
Catholic position as it affects the ever changing 
world around us, he can turn to Father LaFarge. 

Closer to home he is recognized as a zealous 
promoter of the liturgical movement. In fact, he 
is chaplain of the Liturgical Arts Society, as well 
as spiritual director of the Catholic Interracial 
Council, of the Laymen’s Union of New York and 
of St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League. 

You might wonder, since he is not a Scandina- 
vian, how he came to be connected with St. Ansgar. 
He recently told us. The League was getting out a 
catechism in Swedish, and had difficulty in finding 
a Catholic priest who knew the language. Father 
LaFarge is, as he says rather sheepishly (like a 
boy who feels he might be accused of having wasted 
his time on sidelines) a “polyglot,” possessed of a 
knowledge of many languages, among them Swe- 
dish. We always know where to go when we want 
to find out what is being written in foreign periodi- 
cals. 

But to us, his younger colleagues, Father LaF arge 
is above all the ever kindly, ever helpful, ever en- 
couraging, older brother in Christ. He has so much 
to give, and he gives it so unsparingly. There was 
a day, they say, when “AMERICA meant Tierney— 
and Blakely.” Today and to us it means “LaFarge.” 
For our own sakes, and for AMERICA’s, we beg 
God to preserve him in vigor of body and mind to 
share in many another anniversary as fully as we 
hope he will share in this one. 
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Washington Front, 1909-1949: As far as AMERICA was 
concerned during the first four or five years of its 
existence, there was no front in Washington that its 
editors thought worth considering. What Mr. Taft said 
or did was of no particular interest to them, nor even 
what Teddy Roosevelt said or did, except, of course, 
his affront to the Pope on his famous visit to Rome. 

Nor can I find that the New Freedom of Woodrow 
Wilson aroused any particular enthusiasm among the 
staff (though perhaps a few dark suspicions). But when 
Father Tierney in 1915 became aware that Wilson and 
Bryan were supporting the anti-Catholic Carranza in 
Mexico, the spotlight was turned on Washington with a 
vengeance, with results I have chronicled elsewhere. 

Congress also came in for some heavy pressure during 
these years on one special issue: Federal aid for educa- 
tion. Old-time readers will recall that those were the days 
of the Smith-Towner bill, supported by the National 
Education Association and originally aimed at a central- 
ized Federal control of all school systems. Father Paul 
L. Blakely was the staff specialist on the subject and he 
waged unceasing war against “Federal education.” His 
line, much misunderstood then and since, was a purely 
political one, a straight-out defense of States’ Rights. His 
father had been an editor of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal under “Marse” Watterson, and PLB inherited a fierce 
hatred of all Yankee centralism. Unfortunately, many 
less well-advised Catholic writers drew the conclusion 
that a religious issue was involved, with a resulting con- 
fusion that is only now being cleared up. 

The Harding-Coolidge-Hoover Administrations did not 
fare very well in the columns of America, which, also 
under Father Blakely’s influence, was becoming very so- 
cial-minded. Rugged individualism did not even then sit 
very well with the staff. Of course, during that time, 
when Al Smith was defeated for the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1924, and again in 1928 when he lost the election 
itself, all Catholics had their minds turned toward the 
White House. But in that Ku-Klux era the Catholic 
Church took a worse beating than Smith did. AMERICA’s 
“participation” in those political battles was (with diffi- 
culty, it must be admitted) confined to defense of the 
Church, let the chips fall where they might in politics. 

The coming of the New Deal coincided almost exactly 
with the appearance of Quadragesimo Anno, and it was 
natural that from then on the front in Washington should 
assume vastly greater proportions in the mind of the 
staff than ever before. Not everything the New Deal at- 
tempted was accepted by the staff (was it by anybody?), 
but there were an intense curiosity and a considerable 
amount of sympathy. After all, it was Roosevelt who con- 
fessed to this writer in 1932 that Pius XI’s teachings 
were a little too radical to preach in a Presidential 
campaign. Witrew Parsons 
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Feast of hope—and peace 


Every well-instructed Christian realizes that his religion 
is founded on divine faith. He realizes, too, that “God is 
love” and that we shall be finally judged by the way 
we have tried to imitate Christ Our Lord’s perfect love 
of all men, even His enemies. 

But how many of us realize the place of the second 
member of the great trinity of virtues which have God 
Himself as their direct object—the Christian virtue of 
hope? In this hour when prophets are forecasting the 
impending catastrophe of atomic annihilation, when the 
shadows of uncertainty are casting a gloom over all hu- 
man concerns, we need to be reminded that Easter is the 
feast of Christian optimism and of Christian peace. 

Too many of us think that Our Holy Redeemer com- 
pletely fulfilled the purpose of His coming when His 
human spirit departed from His sacred body on Cal- 
vary. We look upon Him as the divine exemplar of spiri- 
tual and bodily torment and death, sustained for our 
spiritual healing. This view of the meaning of Our Lord’s 
earthly career is incomplete. 

Christ Our Lord did not come into this world merely 
to save us by suffering and dying. He came to create hu- 
man life anew by suffering, dying and rising again from 
the dead for us. “Christ was delivered up for our sins,” 
declared St. Paul, “and rose again for our justification” 
(Rom.: 4, 25). 

The crucifix is rightly the most familiar symbol of our 
religious lives. But the crucifix should always remind 
us of Christ’s victory over death through His Resurrec- 
tion. “Jesus Christ did not come to this earth simply to 
die,” wrote Pére Prat; “He came to unite us with Him 
and to associate us with His triumph.” 

The sacred liturgy, which is our rule of faith and 
prayer, should teach us that the Christ we believe in is 
the risen Christ. At the offertory in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass we pray: 

Receive, O Holy Trinity, this offering which we pre- 

sent to Thee in memory of the suffering, resurrection 

and ascension of Jesus Christ, Our Lord... . 


Similarly, in the beautiful prayer after the consecration, 
we pray: 

Wherefore we Thy servants and Thy holy people, O 

Lord, mindful at once of the blessed suffering and 

of the resurrection from the dead and glorious as- 

cension into heaven of the same Christ, Thy Son, 

Our Lord. ... 

The Jesus we adore in the Blessed Sacrament is the risen 
Jesus. The Christ who intercedes for us at the right hand 
of God the Father is the risen Christ, the victor over 
suffering and death. There is no other. 

Our Lord on Calvary reconciled us to His Father. 
He put within our reach that “peace which surpasses un- 
derstanding.” By His Resurrection from the dead He 
demonstrated to us His power to “renew all things,” even 
“this muddy vesture of decay,” our human bodies. We 
know, with divine certainty, that if we are conformed to 
Christ in suffering, we shall be conformed to Him in the 
glory of His Resurrection. More than that, each of us 
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knows that, like St. Paul, “I can do all things in Him 
that strengthens me.” No matter what our problems are, 
the moment we cease to hope in Our Lord for their solu- 
tion, we cease to live out the lesson of Easter, the feast 
of hope—and of peace. 


The signing of the Pact 


Almost oppressively solemn was the signing of the At- 
lantic Pact last week in Washington’s Departmental Au- 
ditorium. Neither the garish setting in the capital’s most 
outlandishly decorated hall, nor the Marine Band’s in- 
appropriately lilting music from Porgy and Bess, nor the 
blazing batteries of Klieg lights for the television cam- 
eras seemed to lighten the somber scene. 

Those who went to see a spectacle were disappointed. 
Despite one or two ludicrous lapses, the. affair was run 
with the dispatch of a directors’ meeting. Those who 
hoped to hear forensic fireworks heard instead thirteen 
almost low-voiced speeches distinguished by nothing but 
the deadly serious tone in which they were delivered. 

Yes, this was a serious and solemn business. As one 
foreign minister after another made his five-minute 
“remarks,” one gathered that to them it was also dis- 
tasteful business. 

It was no pleasant task to admit publicly, as many 
of them did, that the United Nations, for which they had 
labored faithfully, had failed to achieve its stated pur- 
pose. “The treaty we are about to sign,” said the Dutch 
foreign minister, “marks the end of an illusion, the hope 
that the United Nations would by itself insure interna- 
tional peace.” 

It was a ticklish task, especially for the representatives 
of the smaller nations, to sign a treaty denounced so vio- 
lently by the Soviets, which runs the risk of sundering 
the last bonds holding East and West together. It was a 
melancholy thing, this public and formal admission that 
the cold war had cracked One World in two. 

The tone and temper of the speakers seemed to reflect 
such realizations. Grave almost to the point of being 
lugubrious, they shunned the most ordinary oratorical 
flourishes. Almost as noticeable was the complete lack 
of belligerence. The stormy Spaak was zephyr-like. Ap- 
parently by common design, allusions to Russia were 
rare, though possible Russian reactions must have dic- 
tated every word that was said. And wisely so. However 
much they might insist, as speaker after speaker did in- 
sist, that this was a pact for peace and not for war, for 
defense and not for aggression, each one knew the Soviets 
would try to twist the intent and meaning of his words. 
Hence the meticulous care with which they phrased their 
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diselaimers, and the measured, almost mild manner in 
which they uttered them. 

for admission to the signing of the Pact. It is unfortunate 
that they did not. Far more convincingly than the texts 
of their remarks, the tone of the speakers would have 
assured anyone open to assurance that they were men 
of peace, anxious to provoke no one. 

Men of peace, but not of appeasement. Firmly and 
frankly several speakers laid at Russia’s door the blame 
for the disagreeable step they were taking. “The North 
Atlantic Pact,” said Lester B. Pearson of Canada, “was 
born of fear and frustration”—fear of Russian aggres- 
sion and subversion, frustration over Russian obstruc- 
tionism in the UN. Strong words, but delivered with a 
kind of cold objectivity, without ranting or rancor. 

Although potentially the most powerful military bloc 
in the world was being created, the speakers did not joy 
in the fact. The collapse of cooperation has driven the 
West to the last unpleasant and dangerous resort—force. 
The taste of the word, it was apparent, was unpalatable 
to the speakers. 

Most sobering of all must have been the realization 
that the Pact, which is an alliance in all but name, is no 
sure guarantee of peace. “The defensive alliance which 
we are concluding today,” warned Joseph Bech of Luxem- 
bourg, “cannot, of course, establish true peace, which is 
more than the absence of war; but like other similar al- 
liances in the past, it may give the world a salutary pe- 
riod of lasting truce.” That is, granting that it lasts, as 
few alliances have in history. Was it the shadow of the 
Locarno Pact, launched with words as beautiful and 
brave, whose signatories fought against one another 
in World War II, that deepened the gloom in the De- 
partmental Auditorium, despite its azure ceiling and 
golden-tipped pillars, and the blaze of the Kliegs? 

Our frightened, almost frantic world will scarce be 
calmed by the promise of a truce, which is all the Pact 
promises to provide. This discouraging fact should re- 
mind us that our job as Christians is to win the blessing 
of God, who alone can transform pacts into real peace. 


The voice of reason at M.LT. 


Said Ernest Bevin at the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty on April 2: “We are in the process of enthron- 
ing and making paramount the use of reason as against 
force.” 

Three days earlier, at the Mid-Century Convocation of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Jacques Mari- 
tain, former French Ambassador to the Vatican and now 
Professor of Philosophy at Princeton, said the trouble 
with the age was that reason had abdicated. “Such an 
abdication,” he observed, “makes many unable to be- 
lieve in anything but facts and figures and sense data.” 
When that inability works out its effects in the political 
world, conditions appear that require a North Atlantic 
Pact if the “facts and figures” are not going to bring 
the world to destruction. When reason abdicates in the 
moral world, men are incapable, in Maritain’s words, of 
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“continued common action at the highest levels of the 
human spirit.” 

For those who follow the signs of the times, it is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Maritain spoke not in a school of re- 
ligion or philosophy, but in the very temple of physical 
science. It was still more significant that his words were 
in accord with the main tone of the celebration. Not 
one of the speakers dared insist any longer upon science 
as the key to all knowledge and progress. Even Prince- 
ton’s dismal counterweight to Maritain’s bold assertion 
of the spiritual, Professor W. T. Stace with his reason- 
less denial of God, was obliged to acknowledge the “moral 
chaos of the world” and look around for something in 
the human personality that could provide escape from it. 

Winston Churchill, who gave the Convention another of 
his historic discourses, did not undertake to pronounce 
any funeral oration over the death of religious super- 
stition or the passing of old-fashioned, outmoded moral- 
ity. “If tonight,” said Mr. Churchill, “I strike other notes 
than those of material progress, it implies no want of ad- 
miration for all the work you have done and are doing. 
My aim, like yours, is to be guided by balance and 
proportion.” He refused to admit the omnipotence of 
science as an agent in human affairs: 


It is not in the power of material forces of the pres- 
ent or in any period . . . to alter permanently the 
main elements in human nature and restrict the in- 
finite variety of forms in which the soul and genius 
of the human race can and will express itself. 





Speaking “not only to those who enjoy the blessings of 
revealed religion but also to those who face the mys- 
teries of human destinies alone,” Mr. Churchill frankly 
asserted: 

I say that the flame of Christian ethics is still our 

highest guide. To guard and cherish it is our first in- 

terest, both spiritually and materially. The fulfillment 
of spiritual duty in our daily life is vital to our sur- 
vival. Only by bringing it into perfect application 
can we hope to solve for ourselves the problems of 
this world, and not of this world alone. 
He concluded with the words: “Let us then move forward 
together in discharge of our mission and our duty, fear- 
ing God and nothing else.” 

Mr. Churchill is a humanist, with a strong streak of 
naturalism, rather than of any notable religious tendency. 
His knowledge of men, their history and their motives, 
has revealed to him more effectively than would any ab- 
stract argument the need of Christian ethics and of re- 
vealed Christian religion, if there is to be any peace or 
cooperation between men or between nations in the world 
today. 

The tone of that Convocation will not be muffled; 
rather it will be strengthened in the face of today’s vio- 
lent, strident materialism which its speakers were so quick 
to note and to condemn. With the mid-century, the voice 
of reason is once more joined to the voice of science. 
Reason will insist that man shall never again be deprived 
of his ageless spiritual heritage. 
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invoke God’s grace and blessing on 


AMERICA 


in tts task of publicizing truth 


May the past forty years be the harbinger of America’s 
increased usefulness to Church and State, here and abroad. 
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Changing functions 
of AMERICA 


Wilfrid Parsons 








Some time during the autumn of 1908, Father John J. 
Wynne made his appearance at the Jesuit house of studies 
at Louvain, Belgium, where I was making my philo- 
sophical course in the Society of Jesus. I was told off to 
take care of him, and to act as interpreter in his visits 
with the faculty of the University. He was at that time 
the editor of the Messenger (which he had detached from 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, a devotional maga- 
zine) and was, of course, directing the publication of the 
successive volumes of the Catholic Encyclopedia, which 
he had founded some years before. 






Editor-in-Chief 
1925-1936 





well as national outlook. Most of the editors read several 
languages, and the staff of eight or ten world corre- 
spondents gave the paper a cosmopolitan look. It took in 
science, art, literary criticism, history, sociology, educa- 
tion, iuternational relations and foreign politics. It was 
intended to supply the intellectual with a Catholic view- 
point on every phase of life. It launched no crusades, and 
its only controversies were mild and urbane disagree- 
ments, mostly with a certain type of bigoted Protestant, 
though socialism also took a rap once in a while. Its 
resemblance to the then London Tablet 





In his talks with me, he divulged that 
he contemplated launching the following 
spring a weekly to supplant the monthly 
Messenger. He was, in fact, then on his 
way to Rome to get authorization to 
make the change. He was already col- 
lecting in every country of Europe a 
corps of correspondents for the new re- 


What he had in mind, it appeared, was 
to publish in the United States a review 





Father Parsons, Professor of 
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was more than accidental. It was wholly 
characteristic of the days before the First 
World War. 

Having set the paper afoot, Wynne was 
relieved of his duties at the end of a 
year, to go back to the important task of 
completing the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
For three months M. J. O’Connor was 
acting editor, and in July, 1910, the well- 
known historian, Thomas J. Campbell, 
took the editorial chair. He was to be 








of the week which would serve the same 
function there which the London Tablet had in Great 
Britain. He aimed to model his weekly on that venerable 
and illustrious periodical, and he would, I understand, 
even have called it the New York Tablet, if there had 
not already been in existence the Brooklyn diocesan 
weekly of the same name. He also confided in me that 
the transition from a monthly to a weekly was in his 
ambition only a transient measure. What he really had in 
mind was a daily paper to compete with the secular 
dailies. Anybody now alive who knew John Wynne then 
will not find it hard to believe that he really ambitioned 
this. In his first editorial in AMERICA he made it clear. 

In due course, AMERICA’S first issue appeared, dated 
April 17, 1909. It was heralded to the European cor- 
respondents by a cable: “Rush copy.” Since I had been 
made Belgian correspondent, my first article in AMERICA 
appeared in its second number. 

The staff Wynne had got together was deliberately 
chosen to represent the whole country. They were E. P. 
Spillane from New York, J. J. Daly from Chicago, 
Michael Kenny from the South, M. J. O’Connor from 
Missouri, H. J. Swift from the Southwest, Dominic Gia- 
cobbi from California, in addition to Lewis Drummond 
from Canada. With the exception of Kenny and Daly, 
they were all men well on in years. Few of them had had, 
prior to their appointment, any experience in journalism. 

Their character was reflected in their product. It was a 
leisurely, intellectual, almost academic kind of journal- 
ism. Its interests were broad: it had an international as 





there nearly four years. He moved the 
editorial offices from 32 Washington Square West to the 
old “flats” on East 83rd St., and the staff was merged 
into the community of St. Ignatius Loyola church on 
Park Avenue. When I lived there in 1912-14, Daly, Swift, 
Drummond, Giacobbi were gone, and their places were 
taken by Walter Dwight, Joseph Husslein and Henry 
Woods. 

There was little change in editorial policy, and none 
in format. It is no reflection on the staff to say that 
AMERICA was then in the doldrums (so was the world). 
Its brand of aloof intellectualism had an appeal for a 
restricted few. Its circulation was at an all-time low. 
It had no clear-cut issues to fight, no “social” policy. It 
fought a few skirmishes, mostly defensive. It was often 
accused of being too “academic.” 

In 1914 America reached the first of its two great 
turning points. In January of that year Richard H. Tier- 
ney quietly slipped into the staff. He had been a pro- 
fessor of metaphysics at Woodstock College, Maryland, 
and had recently contributed philosophical and educa- 
tional essays to the paper. A change was obviously in the 
air, but how great a change nobody then foresaw. Tierney 
became Editor on March 7, and things began to hum 
immediately. The metaphysician turned out to be a hu- 
man dynamo. His first move was to get the staff a home 
of its own, at 39 West 86th St., and he soon gathered 
around him a brilliant group: Harding Fisher, Walter 
Dwight, Paul Blakely, Joseph Husslein, John C. Reville, 
Francis P. LeBuffe, and later Francis X. Talbot. 
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Within a matter of months, the paper found itself in 
the midst of a wild and whirling conflict with the 
New York City administration over its conduct of the 
charities investigation. Mexico had on foot a savage per- 
secution of the Church, and Tierney laid the blame for it 
squarely on the Administration in Washington. He 
stumped the whole country inveighing against Wilson 
and Bryan and handing out to the press photostatic copies 
of affidavits detailing atrocities against priests and nuns. 
Ireland was defending itself against the Black and Tans, 
and Tierney’s blazing hatred of oppression, never far 
below the surface, was directed with full force against 
Britain. He came out for nothing less than complete and 
absolute independence for Ireland—a bold stand to take 
at that time. It is not too much to say that within a very 
few years he had made every Catholic—and most other 
people, too—aware of the existence of AMERICA. 

Meanwhile, in late July, 1914, the lights had gone out 
all over Europe, and the paper was presented with its 
greatest crisis up to that time. It was met in a somewhat 
uncharacteristic way. Tierney threw every ounce of his 
influence behind those who were trying to keep the coun- 
try neutral. He was not exactly an isolationist; for him it 
was merely a question of a plague on both your houses. 
The Chronicle, which since the beginning had been a 
feature of the first four pages, treated the events of the 
war with exact impartiality. When we did get into it, how- 
ever, our part in it was accepted loyally and without 
question. AMERICA’S first editorial after the declaration of 
war was a ringing call to arms and an almost savage 
denunciation of Germany. Yet Tierney never imagined 
that his patriotism should inhibit him from rebuking our 
Allies when he thought the occasion required it. 

The postwar years brought AMERICA a let-down, as 
they did America. Tierney had no love for Wilson or 
Lloyd George, and he looked on Clemenceau as a Pope- 
hater. The paper never liked the League of Nations, 
and was not sad when we rejected it. Ireland was still 
persecuted, and when the Treaty did come it was a disap- 
pointment. The civil war that followed was a grievous 
embarrassment. The Harding Administration still kept 
an anti-Catholic Government in power in Mexico, and 
AMERICA’S private war against Bryan and Lansing was 
automatically transferred to Secretary Hughes. Herriot in 
France was reviving the old struggle against the Church, 
and AMERICA on its part revived the old hostility against 
anti-clerical France. 

However, all this confused and distressful state of the 
world did not totally dampen America’s ardor, which 
merely broke out in a new direction. During a visit 
there, Tierney discovered that Austria, mangled by the 
peace treaties, was dying of starvation. From Vienna he 
launched a stirring appeal for the stricken country. The 
results were electrifying. Some years later, I computed 
that the paper had collected from its readers alone the 
sum of $365,000, which was distributed with almost no 
administrative expenses. The ball which was started roll- 
ing gathered up many millions of American dollars for 
European relief from many sources. The whole incident 
is one of AMERICA’s most shining hours. 
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Meanwhile, however, almost without anybody noticing 
it, the second great turning point of AMERICca’s history 
had already been reached. Its cause did not this time lie 
within the staff, or even in this country, but in Rome, 
with Pope Pius XI. That great Pontiff was already send- 
ing out that series of powerful documents which we call 
“the” encyclicals, and which literally transformed the 
face of Catholic thought. 

Pius rewrote the theory of human society: he delivered 
a code of thinking and acting for the family and the 
school; in his attacks on fascism, nazism and commun- 
ism he really worked out a positive theory of the state; 
he re-formulated the notion of peaceful international rela- 
tions; he devised a whole new and revolutionary system 
of economic life; he codified and simplified the laws by 
which the Church is administered; and through it all 
he preached a pure and vital form of personal religion 
based on St. Paul’s doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. There is no Catholic writing today who is not 
consciously or unconsciously influenced by the forces re- 
leased by Pius XI. 

It was inevitable that the staff of America should be 
irresistibly drawn into this broad, strong current of the 
newer Catholic thought. All of us felt (for, after an 
apprenticeship on the staff in 1922 and 1923-24, I suc- 
ceeded Tierney as Editor of AMERICA in February, 1925) 
that we were living in an exciting new era where 
Catholic thought and action were blended into a new and 
potent whole. All that had gone before, even in Tierney’s 





most strenuous days, seemea in retrospect to be but de- 
fensive skirmishes before the real conflict. Pius had given 
us a comprehensive plan of positive and constructive ac- 
tion along the whole front. We were on the move all 
along the line. And when I say “we,” I include, of course, 
my successors, Fathers Talbot and LaFarge. 

The result was not, perhaps, spectacular, though there 
were plenty of bitter, and even dangerous, crises. The 
Great Depression hurt our circulation, of course, but it 
also gave us incentive and an insight into the real malady 
of Western civilization. Pius had diagnosed that malady 
and furnished the remedy. He gave us a whole future 
world of social justice and charity to fight for. We were 
no longer fighting rearguard actions, grudgingly yield- 
ing lost fields and battles. We had only to advance along 
the Pope’s lines to win a final victory. 

The second world war was a second setback, not so 
much in loss of circulation as in the general inevitable 
dispersion of all American Catholic thought into what, 
after all, were in the end irrelevant and distracting tan- 
gents. There were still many skirmishes to be fought, as 
of old, and they were fought. They were necessary, no 
doubt, to clear the ground. We see already salutary 
symptoms of a return to the great synthesis which was 
prepared for us in those days by Pius XI and which 
Pius XII has broadened in the light of his ten world- 
shaking years. Now the field has opened wide again, and 
the great war for social justice and charity lies ahead, 
still to be won. AMERICA will be in the thick of it. 





—— by SYLVESTER J. HARTMAN, C.PP.S., M.A. 
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Teachers of logic will appreciate especially four qualities that 
recommend this book as a text for college students: the exactness 
of the definitions, the abundance of examples (taken from the 
students’ various subjects of study), the generous number of review 
questions, and the more than usual attention given to fallacies. This 
last element has in mind the practical purpose of the study, namely, 
to facilitate the recognition and analysis of faulty reasoning. ($3.50) 
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explanation not only of the prayers of Holy Mass and of the actions 
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Sacrifice of the Altar in its relation to sacrifice in general, and the 
Sacrifice of the Cross in particular. A monument of research, the 

work has also great charm of interest. ($8.00) 


by JOSEPH BUCKLEY, S.M., A.M., S.T.D. 
This work, lauded by the famous Dominican scholar, Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, offers a critical and provoking approach to a 


most interesting philosophical problem: the end and purpose of 


human existence on the natural plane. ($3.50) 
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Batwa PRING HILL COLLEGE, a Jesuit boarding college for 
Si men, offers a liberal arts program as well as pre-medical, 
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also available to the student. 
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A century of 


Jesuit journalism 





John LaFarge 





On the fortieth anniversary of America, I believe that 
our appreciation of AMERICA will be greater if we see it 
in the perspective of contemporary Jesuit publications, 
and of the initial impulse that gave birth to them. 
Just a hundred years ago, in the spring of 1849, Pope 
Pius IX, who had fled in disguise from Rome, was living 
in exile at Gaeta. It had been suggested to the Pope 
that he could make good use of some of the dispersed 
Jesuits by organizing a band of writers and employing 
them in editing a magazine of a religious and political 
character. The Pope seized upon the idea, 





Editor-in-Chief 
1944-1948 





widely read abroad.It also carries on a very extensive pub- 
lication work of popular books and attractive pamphlets. 
Second largest circulation of any monthly in France, 
I believe, is that of the Paris Etudes, founded in 1856. 
Many of its principal Jesuit collaborators are well known 
in this country. Editor-in-chief is Father René d’Ouince. 
It is, as the French say, trés engagée, actively participat- 
ing in the battle of French thought and criticism. 
Crossing the Channel to London, we find the Month 
now in its 85th year. With the January issue of 1949, the 
Month acquired a new editor and a new 





and took it up with Father Charles Pic- 
cirillo, S.J., who had gone with him to 
Gaeta. Soon a staff was formed, and the 
semi-monthly Civilta Cattolica (“The 
Catholic Commonwealth”) was started at 
Naples. Headquarters of the Civilta were 
moved to Rome. Pius IX, after his _re- 
turn, procured a house for his corps of 
writers, and thus the project of Jesuit 
public-opinion journalism was launched. 
It developed into a series of monthly or 





Father LaFarge, now Associ- 
ate Editor of AMERICA, joined 
the staff in 1926 and became 
Executive Editor in July, 1942. 
As he reads about a dozen 
languages, he keeps in close 
touch with Jesuit journalism 
abroad. He asked to be re- 
lieved of the Editor’s duties in 
1948 in order to write. Those 
who have followed our pages 
of late know he has done so. 


format, blossoming into a review special- 
izing in international thought, with a 
modern emphasis upon theology as a 
topic of popular interest. Companion to 
the English Month is the Irish Monthly, 
of Dublin. 

In the Low Countries, Holland and 
Flemish-speaking Belgium join hands in 
the publication and editing of Streven 
(“Strivings’”), a “Catholic cultural 
monthly,” edited at Louvain by Father 








semi-monthly magazines which were pub- 
lished in different countries. 

These Jesuit “journals of opinion”—or “reviews of 
orientation,” to use an expression favored by some of 
them—are the development of a reasoned, initial concept 
expressed by the inaugural article of the first issue of the 
Civilta: “Our aim is to provide a diligent, regular and 
logically connected dissemination of social and Catholic 
doctrine. This is not to be confined to this or that locality, 
in Italy, but to be for everybody everywhere. We venture 
to hope that our periodical, even though it is published 
in Italy, will come to be looked upon as quite natural 
and at home in any country.” 

“The treatment of social matters,” the writer explains, 
“will accompany in our periodical the not less important 
treatment of Catholic affairs. It will be well understood, 
however, that we are measuring things by the needs of 
the times and the quality of our readers, who, we assume, 
are in great part laymen.” 

The ideas expressed in this inaugural sound pretty 
much the distinctive note of most Jesuit journals of 
opinion. 

Let us visit the periodical room and take some of the 
Jesuit publications from the shelves. You will find one 
or more in each of the more familiar European languages. 

Oldest is the Civilta Cattolica, now a monthly, with its 
familiar yellow cover and peculiar world interest as ap- 
pearing under the shadow, as it were, of the Vatican. 
The Civilta enjoys a phenomenal circulation in Italy and is 






F. de Raedemaker, S.J. Streven, now in 
its sixteenth year, succeeds Studien, founded 78 years 
ago. Two years ago Streven was thoroughly modernized. 
Appreciative studies of Graham Greene’s Heart of the 
Matter are found in its issues for December, 1948 and 
January, 1949. 

Busy Amsterdam publishes a new illustrated and hard- 
hitting big-size weekly, directed and run jointly by Jesuits 
and expert laymen, De Linie (“The Line”). 

Resurrected from its suppression during the second 
World War, Germany’s Stimmen der Zeit (“Voices of the 
Times,” originally Stimmen aus Maria Laach), now 
swings a powerful journalistic arm from Munich. 

Near enough for AMERICA to put in a convenient phone 
call is Canada’s French language monthly, Relations, now 
in its ninth year. You will recognize some AMERICA fea- 
tures if you glance at its comments or its editorial page. 

If you are fortunate enough to read Spanish or Portu- 
guese, a considerable group of Jesuit journals of opinion 
is accessible to you. Most generally known of these is 
Madrid’s comprehensive monthly Razén y Fé (“Reason 
and Faith,”): editor, Father Francisco Cuenca, S.J. 
Revista Catolica (published at El Paso, Texas, and U. S. 
agent for Razon y Fé), is a Spanish-American Jesuit 
weekly, now in its 74th volume. Portuguese counterpart 
to Razon y Fé is Lisbon’s Brotéria (“Seed-Ground”), 
founded in 1869 by the famous Father J. S. Tavares. 

The Latin-American countries are to the fore with 
Revista Javeriana, Bogota, now in its thirty-first year; 
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RNOUNCING... 


The first of a massive series designed to cover the entire 
history of the Catholic Church from its earliest beginnings down 
to our own time. The first two volumes here presented comprise 
two books in each volume, covering the early days of Christianity 
up to the Peace of Constantine. 


ERE is a work whose projected magnitude can be 
H equaled only by its value to students, historians and the 

general reader. This set contains 1300 pages of infor-: 
mation based on the most recent researches in ecclesiastical his- 
tory during recent years. In order to bring to light the results 
acquired by the various researchers, one or more specialists deal 
with each topic. All the work is based upon a critical knowledge 
of earlier works, or where these are not available, on original 
sources. Complete references, bibliographies, indexes, and foot- 
notes make this set indispensable for students who require cer- 
tain knowledge drawn from the best sources; for general readers 
desirous of enlightenment; and lastly for the workers of all kinds 
who, before specializing in the study of one subject, desire to set 
it in the framework of general history. The authors of these two 
volumes, Jules Lebreton, S. J., and Jacques Zeiller, are men who 
have specialized in their respective fields concerning the period 
of early Christianity; their experience and knowledge ensures the 
highest scientific value. To be published May 10, $16.50 per set. 
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the newly begun Latinoamérica—in Spanish and Portu- 
guese—(see AM. 3/12, p. 617); Estudios, scholarly 
Buenos Aires monthly; Estudios Central-Americanos or 
“ECA,” San Salvador, El Salvador; Verdade e Vida, 
Recife, Brazil, edited by Father Francisco Tavares de 
Branganga; and SIC, Venezuela. Father Daniel Basauri, 
S.J., of the staff of “ECA,” is a most interesting writer 
on American ethnology. 

Now that the United States finds it own interests 
closely joined to the internal concerns of many foreign 
countries, knowledge of such magazines is indispensable 
for communicating intelligently with other nations. 

So far, most of the great intellectual controversies 
of the period originated in Europe and were first argued 
on European soil: controversies within the Cb-rch and 
arguments with her assailants. European writers do not 
produce in these days many recipes for “peace of mind” 
and happy optimism. They have lived through two world 
wars fought on their own lands, half of which today are 
behind the Iron Curtain. Hence their discussions tend 
often to “anguish” and soul-searching. A little of that 
soul-searching, however, may not do us any harm. 

Then, too, foreign publications enable us better to 
appreciate what is worth-while in our own American 
type of writing, its achievements and its possibilities. 
This certainly applies, I think, to AMERICA itself. 

It is only natural to ask why, during all those years, 
these various organizations did not produce a weekly 
of the style of America. The vigorous, socially-directed 
manifesto of 1850, considering times and circumstances, 
was in some ways a more suitable platform for AMERICA 
of today than it was for the more academic type of pub- 
lication that actually grew out of it. 

Plenty of answers, of course, could be given to such 
a question. Some would refer to the need of avoiding 
conflict with periodicals already in the field. The type 
of reader needs to be taken into account. In every Euro- 
pean country there exists an “intellectual” class rather 
sharply divided from the masses of the people. Along 
with this classsetting there exists a tradition of fairly 
leisurely intellectual discussion. The monthlies we speak 
of have deliberately chosen this class as their immediate 
objective. They doubtless have their good reasons for 
doing so, though you wonder what the eventual effect on 
European or on Latin-American society might have been 
if a half-dozen papers like America had been let loose in 
those regions some forty years ago. 

At any rate, one explanation why a publication like 
America is possible here and so difficult to realize in 
other countries is the widely different social climate in 
which our own publication operates. 

1. The Catholic Church in this country is not associated 
with any one social group. Though a century ago it was 
largely a church of immigrants, today it penetrates every 
class of society. When contributors write for AMERICA, 
they write for any fairly well educated person, not for 
a sharply differentiated class. 

2. The American Catholic Church, by that same token, 
is not separated from the working class as it still is in so 
many sectors of European life. The American Catholic 



































priest is close to his people, and his flock are close to him 
and proud of him. He mingles in their joys and sorrows 
and is a leader in the parish as a community, over and 
beyond his strictly priestly functions. A surprisingly large 
number of social-minded Catholic priests in the United 
States set a fine example of leadership in the civic com- 
munity as well. Our clergy were not educated from child- 
hood in minor seminaries. Most of them have experienced 
before their clerical studies some of the give and take 
of young people in the world. 

For this reason, we on AMERICA can speak frankly and 
directly on the problems of the working man and woman. 
We can voice the ideas of the farmer, the teacher and 
the professional groups. We can talk of issues in the 
concrete: name names and analyze the actions of social 
and political organizations, wherever and whenever any 
moral or religious issue is concerned. It may be sig- 
nificant that in Europe the two Catholic publications 
which come closest to AMERICA as militant weeklies are 
both postwar productions. Témoignage Chrétien, the 
work of Catholic laymen in Paris, originated in the 
French Resistance movement, where many a fence was 
razed that had divided the Church from the common 
people. Though organized Catholic action had brought 
the Church closer to the working groups in Holland than 
in France, the dynamism of the Dutch Resistance to 
Hitler helped to launch Holland’s postwar Jesuit weekly, 
De Linie. 

Even though the questions we treat necessarily require 
a certain amount of concentration, our interpretation of 
them is passed on readily to the masses of the people. 
We are not concerned about the reactions of any privi- 
leged class. 

3. The American Catholic Church functions in a po- 
litical atmosphere which of itself does not pose a con- 
tinual problem of Christianity vs. anti-Christianity. 
When a question like communism turns up, we find our- 
selves in harmony with the rank and file of our citizens. 
Currents of anti-religious or anti-Catholic prejudice in 
our public life, though vexatious, are but incidental. Our 
country is basically Christian in its origin and in the 
fundamental lines of its Constitution. We are not com- 
mitting the Church to any political line when we frankly 
discuss our political dislikes and preferences. 

4. In view of these favorable conditions, American 
Catholic journalism is able to adopt a direct, concise, 
fact-related tone which might be regarded as un-literary 
or as offensive if used in a foreign periodical. With 
Americans, writes a shrewd Asiatic of our day (Soetan 
Sjahrir, Out of Exile, John Day Co., p. 152): “There 
is no attempt to apply cumbersome and literary intellec- 
tualism to the treatment of psychological varieties, com- 
plexes and the problems of life and death. .. To portray 
American life, it appears that this dry objectivity, this 
emphasis on brevity and intensity, rather than volume 
of verbiage, is the natural means of expression.” The 
caliber of such writing, adds the same author, “rests 
on the caliber of the American masses.” 

Here is what I think we can conclude from this casual 
look-around. 
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the newly begun Latinoamérica—in Spanish and Portu- 
guese—(see Am. 3/12, p. 617); Estudios, scholarly 
Buenos Aires monthly; Estudios Central-Americanos or 
“ECA,” San Salvador, El Salvador; Verdade e Vida, 
Recife, Brazil, edited by Father Francisco Tavares de 
Branganga; and S/C, Venezuela. Father Daniel Basauri, 
S.J., of the staff of “ECA,” is a most interesting writer 
on American ethnology. 

Now that the United States finds it own interests 
closely joined to the internal concerns of many foreign 
countries, knowledge of such magazines is indispensable 
for communicating intelligently with other nations. 

So far, most of the great intellectual controversies 
of the period originated in Europe and were first argued 
on European soil: controversies within the Church and 
arguments with her assailants. European writers do not 
produce in these days many recipes for “peace of mind” 
and happy optimism. They have lived through two world 
wars fought on their own lands, half of which today are 
behind the Iron Curtain. Hence their discussions tend 
often to “anguish” and soul-searching. A little of that 
soul-searching, however, may not do us any harm. 

Then, too, foreign publications enable us better to 
appreciate what is worth-while in our own American 
type of writing, its achievements and its possibilities. 
This certainly applies, I think, to AMERICA itself. 

It is only natural to ask why, during all those years, 
these various organizations did not produce a weekly 
of the style of America. The vigorous, socially-directed 
manifesto of 1850, considering times and circumstances, 
was in some ways a more suitable platform for AMERICA 
of today than it was for the more academic type of pub- 
lication that actually grew out of it. 

Plenty of answers, of course, could be given to such 
a question. Some would refer to the need of avoiding 
conflict with periodicals already in the field. The type 
of reader needs to be taken into account. In every Euro- 
pean country there exists an “intellectual” class rather 
sharply divided from the masses of the people. Along 
with this classsetting there exists a tradition of fairly 
leisurely intellectual discussion. The monthlies we speak 
of have deliberately chosen this class as their immediate 
objective. They doubtless have their good reasons for 
doing so, though you wonder what the eventual effect on 
European or on Latin-American society might have been 
if a half-dozen papers like AMERIcA had been let loose in 
those regions some forty years ago. 

At any rate, one explanation why a publication like 
America is possible here and so difficult to realize in 
other countries is the widely different social climate in 
which our own publication operates. 

1. The Catholic Church in this country is not associated 
with any one social group. Though a century ago it was 
largely a church of immigrants, today it penetrates every 
class of society. When contributors write for AMERICA, 
they write for any fairly well educated person, not for 
a sharply differentiated class. 

2. The American Catholic Church, by that same token, 
is not separated from the working class as it still is in so 
many sectors of European life. The American Catholic 


priest is close to his people, and his flock are close to him 
and proud of him. He mingles in their joys and sorrows 
and is a leader in the parish as a community, over and 
beyond his strictly priestly functions. A surprisingly large 
number of social-minded Catholic priests in the United 
States set a fine example of leadership in the civic com- 
munity as well. Our clergy were not educated from child- 
hood in minor seminaries. Most of them have experienced 
before their clerical studies some of the give and take 
of young people in the world. 

For this reason, we on AMERICA can speak frankly and 
directly on the problems of the working man and woman. 
We can voice the ideas of the farmer, the teacher and 
the professional groups. We can talk of issues in the 
concrete: name names and analyze the actions of social 
and political organizations, wherever and whenever any 
moral or religious issue is concerned. It may be sig- 
nificant that in Europe the two Catholic publications 
which come closest to AMERICA as militant weeklies are 
both postwar productions. Témoignage Chrétien, the 
work of Catholic laymen in Paris, originated in the 
French Resistance movement, where many a fence was 
razed that had divided the Church from the common 
people. Though organized Catholic action had brought 
the Church closer to the working groups in Holland than 
in France, the dynamism of the Dutch Resistance to 
Hitler helped to launch Holland’s postwar Jesuit weekly, 
De Linie. 

Even though the questions we treat necessarily require 
a certain amount of concentration, our interpretation of 
them is passed on readily to the masses of the people. 
We are not concerned about the reactions of any privi- 
leged class. 

3. The American Catholic Church functions in a po- 
litical atmosphere which of itself does not pose a con- 
tinual problem of Christianity vs. anti-Christianity. 
When a question like communism turns up, we find our- 
selves in harmony with the rank and file of our citizens. 
Currents of anti-religious or anti-Catholic prejudice in 
our public life, though vexatious, are but incidental. Our 
country is basically Christian in its origin and in the 
fundamental lines of its Constitution. We are not com- 
mitting the Church to any political line when we frankly 
discuss our political dislikes and preferences. 

4. In view of these favorable conditions, American 
Catholic journalism is able to adopt a direct, concise, 
fact-related tone which might be regarded as un-literary 
or as offensive if used in a foreign periodical. With 
Americans, writes a shrewd Asiatic of our day (Soetan 
Sjahrir, Out of Exile, John Day Co., p. 152): “There 
is no attempt to apply cumbersome and literary intellec- 
tualism to the treatment of psychological varieties, com- 
plexes and the problems of life and death. .. To portray 
American life, it appears that this dry objectivity, this 
emphasis on brevity and intensity, rather than volume 
of verbiage, is the natural means of expression.” The 
caliber of such writing, adds the same author, “rests 
on the caliber of the American masses.” 

Here is what I think we can conclude from this casual 
look-around. 
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American writing, for better or worse, is steadily in- 
creasing in reader-scope and reader-interest abroad. First 
to gain world attention were our novelists and a few 
essayists, like Emerson or Thoreau. Now our journalistic 
writing is commanding more hearing. In a world op- 
pressed with fear and uncertainty as to the future, people 
abroad enjoy a frank, direct type of utterance of the kind 
we find characteristic of the United States. They are all 
the more interested when they see such utterance not as 
the work of an individual prima donna, but the product 
of joint study and intelligent cooperation between the 


The men 
wha made ‘“‘America’’ 





Francis X. Talbot 





When the editor invited me to contribute a “human in- 
terest” story to the fortieth anniversary number, I judged 
that it night be a pleasant task to rummage in the attics 
of my memory and to recall my impressions of the 
formidable array of editors during the early decades. 
Father Parsons and I have had the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity of knowing all of these editors, with one or two 
exceptions, and of having lived in the same Jesuit com- 
munity with the great majority of them. In thinking back 
about them, I have found a nostalgic relaxation in turn- 
ing over the old, dusty memory cells. But 


members of a highly skilled and seasoned editorial board. 

America is written first and foremost for the people 
of this country. We are not trying to lecture to the world. 
We are, however, trying to set a standard that the rest 
of the world can at least recognize as distinctively Ameri- 
can. We hope to see our fortieth anniversary, which 
coincides so nearly with a century of Jesuit higher jour- 
nalism, mark a new level of intelligent, universal interest 
on the part of our readers and subscribers, and a new 
level of enriched content and ever better presentation on 
the part of our staff and our contributors. 


Editor-in-Chief 
1936-1944. 





Campion House the same electric vibrancy, the same 
nervous tensions, the same driving search for the latest 
news, the same enthusiasm to tell the world about it, the 
same argumentative propensities among the editors. I 
recalled that I must have been the same, or worse, and 
that all worthwhile editors of the past were no different. 

The intellectual turbulence, I should judge, reached its 
highest level in the first few years. The leader of the 
parade was John J. Wynne, then fifty years old, who died 
last December in his ninetieth year. He was tall, thin 
and handsome, and spoke with extreme 





now, clacking on a typewriter with the 
curse of a deadline on me, I am hesitant 
about summarizing my recollections for 
all AMERICA to read. I hold all my prede- 
cessors and old contemporaries in lofty 
admiration and sincere affection. How- 


Father Talbot became Presi- | precision in a high-pitched tone. In his 
dent of Loyola College, Balti: | manner he was the aristocrat; in his 


more, in June, 1947. He spent thoughts, the scholar. He had been editor 
22 years on the staff of 


America, beginning as Liter- 
ary Editor. Saint Among Sav- | Of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. He 


ages, his life of St. Isaac | it was who gathered the editors of the 


of the Messenger, the cultural counterpart 


ever, if my original impressions were | Jogues, appeared in 1935; and | Catholic Encyclopedia, who secured the 


awry or my present memories are dis- 

torted, I beg a thousand pardons in ad- 

vance of my readers and characters. 
The editors of AMERICA have a unique editors. 





Harper’s will soon publish his 
biography of St. Jean de Bré- 
beuf. He here surveys the per- 
sonalities of America’s early | Father Wynne had foreseen the need for 


writers from all over the world, and who 
financed this tremendous project. As 


the Encyclopedia, so was he impressed by 








advantage over the editorial staffs of 
other weeklies. They have all been formed in the same 
Jesuit mold; they live together in one small community ; 
and they have a most cohesive purpose. They are re- 
cruited from every section of the United States. Being 
intellectually alert, they are inevitably individualistic in 
their views. The marvel remains that living so close 
together in a limited community could be an advantage. 

Recently I passed a few days in the editorial com- 
munity on 108th Street. Though I had lived there for 
nearly twenty years, I felt strangely like a ghost. I felt 
strange, not because the editorial community had changed 
from the old days, but because I had ceased to be edi- 
torial and had become placidly academic. I found in 
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the necessity for an intellectual, cultural 
Catholic weekly in the United States. From his aware- 
ness of the needs of the Church in 1909 AMERICA came 
into being. Editorially, he survived only one year. He 
was sorely needed as the guiding genius in completing the 
Catholic Encyclopedia and other projects of a like nature. 

His associate editors during that first year were all 
men of self-determination. They had set themselves the 
ideal of producing an American replica of the London 
Tablet. They had determined on the departments and the 
principles, but the policies seem to have been a free- 
for-all. The situation was not at all eased by the per- 
sonalities. 

Henry Woods of California was a lumpy-bodied man, 
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rd. the sort you would expect to snort “humph” at you, one 


ple who was perpetually snooping around to discover 

Id. draughts. I never thought that he wore a pleasant ex- M ARYWOOD 
est pression, but I knew that he could be genial and a kindly 

ri- adviser. He was an English convert, the son of an Ang- 

ch lican clergyman. As he was the most orthodox and rigid COLLE GE 

Ir- of Catholic apologists, so he was predisposed to be a 

est rabid opponent of Protestantism. He was contentious be- SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
ow cause he was usually right, and irascible in regard to all A CATHOLIC SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
on matters of error. He wrote with such force and pungency 


Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 


that some of the finest controversial articles in AMERICA 
Heart of Mary 


can be credited to him. 

Equally individualistic was the member from the New 
Orleans Province, Michael Kenny. One was fascinated by 
his beetling eyebrows, his sharply defined nose, the acro- 
batics of his lips. He, too, snorted and argued, yet always 
with a dancing twinkle in his eyes. He was proud of his 
Irish birth and of his adopted South. He was a cam- 


A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. degrees 
(Fully accredited) 


Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Dietetics, 
Secretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, Social Service, 
Clinical Psychology. Special courses in Liturgical Music 
for Organists and Choirmasters. Supervisor’s course in 
Music and Art. Registered for teacher’s license by N. Y. 


paigner on many fronts, and his opponents were always 
wrong. Out of the brilliance of his intellect and the flow 
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of his energy, he wrote logic with emotion. He will be 
remembered as one of the crusaders for freedom of 
religion in Mexico, for freedom of Ireland from Eng- 
land, freedom of the common man to live and thrive. NAZARETH 
» Later, he was to become the historian of Catholicism in COLLEGE 
. the Southern States. Michael J. O’Connor was a match 
id for Wynne, Woods and Kenny. By way of contrast the NAZARETH MICHIGAN 
: first staff included Edward P. Spillane, from New York, Fully Accredited Catholic College for Women 
and James J. Daly, from the Missouri Province, both 
4 genial gentlemen. Confers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
4 Only after he had left America in 1912 did I have B.S. Degree in Nursing 
the privilege of meeting Father James J. Daly, the only : ; ? 
tian member of the original staff. Though shy and Two-Year Terminal Curricula in 
: unassuming in his manner, he could be as politely ag- Business Education 
, gressive and determined as any of his editorial associates. Family Living 
He was an artist in literature, with a style that was im- General Culture 
eccable and an imaginative range that was inspired. His , . , 
F haste of English iiaiuiaae was so wari one a ee 
: finds in his writings the virtues of the classics. His Address Registrar 
Cheerful Ascetic and other books will remain among our 








permanent treasures. Father Wynne, writing twenty-two 
years after Father Daly departed from the staff, attested: 
“The greatest loss AMERICA ever suffered was the sever- 
ance of James J. Daly from its list. His literary column 
was more than enough to make a reputation for the 
Review.” 

After the abrupt resignation of Father Wynne, his 
assistant, Father O’Connor, carried on till the appoint- 
ment as Editor-in-Chief of Thomas J. Campbell. Perhaps 
my focus is not clear, but I regarded him, when I first 
met him some thirty-five years ago, as a man carved 
in granite, a scowling scholar, with down-pointing lines 
creasing his rugged face. He was then sixty-two years 
old, had been a severe Provincial of the Maryland-New 
York Province, a former editor of the Messenger, and 
the author of books on the pioneer priests and laymen 
of North America. Subsequently he was to publish a thick 
volume, The History of the Society of Jesus. Though 
seemingly endowed with all the intellectual qualities 
required for an Editor-in-Chief, he rested in the uneasy 
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CALDWELL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
sends congratulations to AMERICA 


for the outstanding position it has maintained in periodical literature for the last 
forty years. 


That its present status be surpassed only by a more brilliant future is the wish of 
the Sisters of Saint Dominic. 
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the Editor and Staff of AMERICA 
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rejoices with you in the realization s 


of forty years gloriously spent ad 
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MOUNT ALOYSIUS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CRESSON, PENNSYLVANIA 
extends to AMERICA 


sincere congratulations on its Fortieth Anniversary with an earnest 
prayer that it may continually share in the rich blessings it is so instrumental 
in imparting to others. 
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chair for less than two years. Before his retirement, it was 
judged that greater peace would prevail by abandoning 
the residence on Washington Square and merging the 
staff with the larger community of St. Ignatius Church 
and Loyola School. 

With the establishment on Eighty-Third Street, the era 
of bristling pioneers declined and milder-mannered edi- 
tors were gathered for the staff. “he first of these was 
Walter Dwight, from New England. He was the worthy 
successor to Father Daly, both in ability and in charac- 
ter. All who knew him remember him with affection. 
Though his eyes were sad and meditative, the features 
of his face would spontaneously curl into a smile. He 
was suave and soft-spoken, but could be mildly explosive. 
Witty and humorous, he had an extraordinary gift for 
whimsy. A drudge for hard work, he spent hours at a 
standing desk writing in a scrawly penmanship. As an 
editor of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart he had pub- 
lished several shrewdly consoling spiritual books. As 
Literary Editor of AMERIcA, Father Dwight so built up 
his department that it became for many the final word 
on book criticism. His friend, W. Coleman Nevils, now 
Superior of the AMERICA community, has collected the 
essays of Father Dwight into a book, The Saving Sense, 
and prefaced them with a delightful biographical sketch. 

Next came an affable, smiling and doughty editor from 
St. Louis, Joseph C. Husslein. He was tall and straight, 
and so healthy that when he was past fifty he told me 
that he had never experienced a toothache, headache or 
any other notable ache. His daily life was as methodical 
as that of the universe. A paragon of routine, he placidly 
and patiently turned out weekly a large budget of copy 
on faith or economics, on morals or sociology. He was 
rarely perturbed except when he was outraged by heresy 
in religion—or in his specialties. Then his voice would 
rise in a growing crescendo of indignation, but would 
descend rapidly to his normally soft tones. He released 
his deep spirituality in a series of religious pamphlets that 
were applauded by extraordinary and continuing sales. 
After sixteen years of service on AMERICA, he returned 
to St. Louis University, where he still contributes to 
Catholic scholarship at the age of seventy-five. 

The history of AMERICA took a sharp rise upward in 
1914. Richard H. Tierney succeeded Father Campbell 
as Editor-in-Chief. Thereafter, the editors and the Review 
became a unit. A giant of a man physically and intel- 
lectually, Father Tierney was a clear-thinking executive 
and a far-seeing leader. Within a year, the old group of 
pioneer editors, Fathers O’Connor, Woods, Kenny and 
Spillane were replaced by Fathers Blakely, Fisher and 
Reville. These three, together with Fathers Dwight and 
Husslein, under the inspiring command of Father Tier- 
ney, breathed into AMERICA a more progressive spirit, a 
more liberal attitude, a keener perception of national 
and international problems. Through the eight years fol- 
lowing, this remarkable team of editors brought AMERICA 
to its highest peak of influence. In this limited survey, 
I can be brief about Father Tierney because I have 
already told his story in Richard Henry Tierney, pub- 
lished in 1930. 
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Paul Lendrum Blakely came out of the Middle West 
in July, 1914. He was unmistakably Kentuckian, the son 
of a Confederate captain who was also a belligerent 
editor. Innumerable pictures of Father - Blakely jostle 
about in my memory and demand freedom of expression 
in this survey. But I condense, though I would like to 
write a book on him. He was sharp-featured in a comely 
way, bubbled in fascinating talk, dispensed and enjoyed 
humor, swaggered unoffensively, followed his own unique 
schedule of daily activities and was insatiably eager to 
master all knowledge. He was endowed with the sim- 
plicity of a child and the wisdom of an ancient, with 
tenderness for the weak and righteous hatred against 
pharisees and scoundrels in public life. 

In an obituary of Father Tierney, he wrote: “America 
and Tierney were interchangeable terms.” I might add 
that Blakely was the voice of Tierney. From his first entry 
on the staff till his death twenty-eight years later, week 
after week he contributed an incredible volume of edi- 
torials, articles and reviews. While Father Tierney was 
engaged in burdensome and important public affairs, 
Father Blakely was expounding the views and the doc- 
trines for which Father Tierney campaigned. Though he 
admitted he never studied much theology or philosophy, 
he could compete in the sacred sciences with a seminary 
professor. His specialized interests included education, 
economics, sociology, government, literature, American 
and European history and biography. He read all the 
newspapers, all the magazines, old and new books, en- 








cyclopedias, etc. Reading rapidly, he absorbed everything 
and seldom forgot anything. His style, despite his output, 
was perfect in sentence structure, in word use, in flex- 
ibility. Though a journalist, he could be ranked high 
among the literary artists of the recent past. 

In that same summer of 1914 arrived J. Harding 
Fisher. He balanced the staff as the theologian and phil- 
osopher, and observer of world events, particularly dur- 
ing World War I. He combined learning with lucidity in 
expression, balanced judgment with courageous action. 
It is my own opinion that Father Tierney sought the 
final word of advice on all important affairs from Father 
Fisher. One of the keenest editorial blows that Father 
Tierney received, I suspect, was Father Fisher’s removal 
from AMERICA in order to become Master of Novices at 
Yonkers. I think Father Tierney had looked upon Father 
Fisher as his successor. He is the Spiritual Father at 
Woodstock College today. 

A gentleman from the south, John C. Reville, further 
augmented the staff in 1914. So much of the Southern 
gentleman was he that he would not answer the telephone 
unless he was wearing his immaculate, starched cuffs. 
He was gracious and courteous, a humanist of a sublime 
category, a depository of the classics of Greece, Rome, 
France and England. Unlike the definitive Tierney, the 
pungent Blakely, the cogent Fisher, the whimsical Dwight, 
the measured Husslein, he was rich and undulating in his 
style. Through nine years he adorned the pages of 
America with Newman-like editorials and articles. 
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congratulate AMERICA on 
its Fortieth Anniversary as a . 
leader in the field of Catholic 
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This superb editorial group of the Tierney regime be- 
gan to break up in 1922. Father Fisher was gone, Father 
Dwight was dead, Father Tierney suffered from slight 
strokes, and Father Reville was ill. In this low period, I 
was named Literary Editor. With the exception of 
Francis P. LeBuffe, who served for one year, I was the 
first new editor to be appointed in the eight years from 
1915 till 1923. For the two years following, all the work 
fell on Father Husslein, as Managing Editor, Father Blake- 
ly and myself, with some help from Gerald C. Treacy, 
the over-burdened Business Manager and Treasurer. 

A new editorial era was inaugurated in 1925 by the 
appointment of Wilfrid Parsons as Editor-in-Chief, as 
successor to Father Tierney. He was drafted from the 
chair of theology at Woodstock College. He had the 
honor of contributing to the second issue of AMERICA in 
1909, and had editorial familiarity with the Review for 
two or three periods as an unlisted editor. Though a 
brilliant theologian, he was a true journalist. For eleven 
years he impressed on AMERICA his exuberant intellectual 
vitality, and when he retired in 1936 he carried his 
learning and spirit to the Catholic University, where he 
is still a professor, and AMERICcA’s Washington corre- 
spondent. 

He who writes such an article as this in the fiftieth an- 
niversary number may reminisce about Father Par- 
sons and the strong staff he gathered until my appoint- 
ment as Editor-in-Chief in 1936. Ten years from now 
I shall care little what an anniversary writer relates 
about me. But I would beg of him to be appreciative of 
William I. Lonergan, John LaFarge, Gerard B. Donnelly, 
John A. Toomey, Albert I. Whelan and the others who 
formed a notable group of writers and actionists under 
the leadership of Father Parsons and myself. 

My sketchy survey includes but a few of the editorial 
personalities. I must mention, however, the Business Man- 
agers and Treasurers who were scholars, writers and 
executives. Among them were Joseph J. Williams, who 
won fame as an archeologist, John D. Wheeler, who 
will be forever remembered at Holy Cross College, Francis 
A. Breen, later Procurator of the Maryland-New York 
Province, Charles J. Deane, now Superior of the Jesuit 
Community at Fordham University, Gerald C. Treacy, 
one of the most notable pamphlet writers of our times, 
Francis P. LeBuffe, now Regional Director of the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and well known for his 
writings. To these add two laymen who rendered im- 
measurable service, beginning forty years ago, the late 
Thomas F. Meehan, as an editorial assistant, and Joseph 
M. O’Rorke, as advertising manager. 

Many memory plates must be left unused in this brief 
sketch of some of the editors of the past. Out of their 
fiber has been spun the fabric of AMERICA. Out of their 
toil and drudgery have been born the weekly issues 
through forty years. Out of their learning have sprung 
the volumes defending and championing all things truly 
Catholic. Out of their zeal and vision has been formed the 
pattern of Catholic action in the United States. And out 
of their day-by-day piety has come, for so many of them, 
the peace with God that is eternal. 
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of outstanding achievement 
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Intellectuals 
in an wory igloo 





Edward Duff 





“Thinkers of the world unite! You have nothing to lose 
but your brains!” 

Some wag coined that phrase for the World Congress 
of Intellectuals for Peace and Freedom held last August 
in Wroclaw. The slogan makes a fine motto for those 
who haven’t yet discovered that communism is by defi- 
nition totalitarian, that in a totalitarian regime no corner 
of human activity is unpoliced, that thought-policing in- 
volves distorting science, cauterizing art and culture. 

Some labor officials for a time listened to tales of a 
“workers’ paradise” a-building in the Soviet homeland. 
News of forced-labor camps and state-labor structures 
that made the worst company union seem benevolent 
ultimately disillusioned them. There still are some in- 
tellectuals living in ivory igloos, their wits frozen in in- 
flexible admiration of communism’s fictitious intellectual 
freedom. They have seemingly missed the massive fact 
of the cultural and scientific purges, as public as pogroms, 
carried out in Russia in the last three years. 

Pointing out such purges serves a public purpose. As 
Bryn J. Hovde, president of the New School for Social 
Research, remarked: “Only those who enslave the mind 
and thus direct it are able to make war. War to them 
is merely a means to the extension of control or to its 
preservation.” He was addressing an overflow meeting 
at Freedom House called by Americans for Intellectual 
Freedom. The sponsors of AIF, Americans from all 
walks of life, were concerned that the communist frontal 
attack on intellectual integrity that was the misnamed 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace might 
not go unchallenged. 

Perhaps the AIF had in mind such things as the 
ingenuousness of presenting a scroll to Dmitri Shostako- 
vich, signed by forty-two prominent figures from the 
world of music, that read: “Music is an international 
language.” For Shostakovich, who says that “there can 
be no music without an ideology,” that “international 
language” must be the glorification of the Soviet goals. 
On February 10, 1948 he and Aram Khatchaturian and 
Sergei Prokofieff, along with lesser composers, were told 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party to 
create “ideological works.” The political censure was so 
sudden the Jnformation Bulletin of the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington was caught off-beat. It was at the moment 
distributing an issue praising Khatchaturian. M. P. 
Khrapchenko, the luckless chairman of the Soviet Arts 
Committee, which supervises all work in the fields of 
music, art, the theatre and the graphic arts, vas dis- 
missed; critics were scored; the Composers Union was 
blasted. The Propaganda and Agitation Division of the 
Central Committee was charged with the job of “correct- 
ing the situation.” 
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Last Christmas the Board of the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers demonstrated that they had docilely accepted “cor- 
rection.” They wrote Stalin: 

We send you, leader and teacher of the peoples of 
the Soviet land and of the whole of laboring man- 
kind, our warm greetings and thanks for the father- 
ly care and attention displayed by you towards 
Soviet music and our creative work. The over- 
whelming majority of Soviet composers have cor- 
rectly understood the Party’s wise instructions. 
The pitch-pipe for the symphony of cultural uniformity 
and artistic servility was a decree of the Central Com- 
mittee dated August 14, 1946. The bugle was blown by 
Andrei Zhdanov, organizer of the Cominform and then 
thought to be heir-apparent to Stalin’s throne, in an 
address to the Union of Soviet Writers. He described 
the popular poetess Ahkmatova as “not quite a nun and 
not quite a fornicatrix!” To the celebrated essayist and 
short story writer, Zoschenko, Zhdanov bellowed: “Let 
him get out of Soviet literature.” He did. Alexander 
Fadayev, head of the USSR’s delegation to the recent Wal- 
dorf propaganda party, an alleged secret police official, 
had authored a blood-and-thunder novel, Young Guard. 

The novel had been made into a play, a radio serial 
and a moving picture. In the purge it was discovered 

that the ideological content of Young Guard was defec- 
tive. Fadayev was pilloried. He confessed his sins, re- 
wrote his novel. As Secretary he reported this resolution 

of the Presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers: 

It is necessary to propagate systematically among 

writers the policy of the Party on the fundamental 

questions of domestic and international affairs and 

to inform them broadly on the decisions of the 

Party and the Government. 

Perhaps that is why Boris Pasternak, the greatest of 

Russia’s poets, has turned his back on creative work and 

is translating Shakespeare. 

At one session of the Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence, Sergei N. Gerasimov described the idealism of the 
workers in the Soviet film industry. “The art of these 
people,” he said, “is never aloof but always aiming at a 
sound organization of the world.” Serge Eisenstein, the 
famous director, forgot his homework. Culture and Life, 
the organ of the Propaganda and Agitation Committee 
of the Central Committee of the Party, reminded him. He 
confessed his faults in a long letter, admitted he had 
forgotten about the Soviet struggle against “the cor- 
rupting ideology of the bourgeois world” and began to 
remake his film, Ivan the Terrible. His dreary end is 
described in the March issue of Commentary. 

Acting Secretary of the Biological Sciences Section of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is Professor A. I. 
Oparin. He told the Cultural and Scientific Conference 
in New York that Soviet science is not “just a mere part 
of world science” but a science which possesses its own 
characteristics. Fakery seems its chief characteristic, and 
Trofim Lysenko, a plant breeder, its symbol. Scorning 
the non-Marxist evidence for genes and the Mendelian 
laws of heredity, Lysenko propagandized for a theory of 
the transmission of characteristics acquired from environ- 
ment. People living under Soviet conditions, for example, 
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would become progressively superior. Backed by the 
power of the Party, Lysenko’s charlatanry became of- 
ficial dogma. The Academy of Sciences promptly 
promised Stalin it would “correct its mistakes” in biology 
and “clear the path for the development of advanced 
Soviet doctrine in the name of the great purposes of 
our people and in the name of the victory of commun- 
ism.” 

Lysenko as vice-chairman of the Supreme Soviet has 
turned his attention to the medical and biological genes- 
sciences. Pravda reported that at the session of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences, held September 9 and 10, 
leaders in physiology, bacteriology, epidemiology, 
virology and even psychiatry were assailed. Lysenko’s 
scientific opponents seem to disappear. The great Vavilov 
died in Siberia in 1942, his important papers destroyed. 
Professor B. Kedrov, editor of Questions of Philosophy, 
was well advised to declare his guilt of “cosmopolitanism” 
in a letter to Culture and Life on March 22. He had 
criminally neglected to report the meeting “in which 
Professor Trofim Lysenko had laid down the line re- 
garding Soviet biology.” “The slightest advocacy of 
cosmopolitanism” he confessed, “is direct treason to the 
cause of communism.” There will be no “cosmopolitan- 
ism” — universal, non-communist truth — in the new 
Soviet encyclopedia ordered by the Council of Ministers. 
Pravda promised on March 26 that the reference work 
will “reflect the party line” and proclaim the victory of 
Trofim D. Lysenko. Zionism, too, is considered “cos- 
mopolitanism.” 

Russia’s greatest economist, Academician Eugen S. 
Varga, was told to study the effect of the war on capitalist 
economies and on their postwar outlook. His conclusions 
did not coincide with the Soviet dogma of their inevitable 
and immediate collapse. On October 7, 1947 Pravda 
printed the news that his Institute of World Economics 
had been liquidated. The exalted Bulletin of the Academy 
of Sciences, Division of Economics and Law, explained 
that Varga had subscribed to bourgeois ideology, 
methodology and even terminology, employing phrases 
like “analysis of demand.” Even statisticians fell under 
attack. The State Planning Commission agreed last Sep- 
tember that mathematics is a useful tool, but that it must 
be subordinate to the theories of Lenin and Stalin. 
“Models of scientific statistical analysis are contained in 
the works of Comrade Stalin,” scientists were assured. 

Intellectuals living in ivory igloos had the central issue 
of the times pointed out to them by Dr. Sidney Hook, 
Co-Chairman of Americans for Intellectual Freedom. “If 
the whole idea of objective truth is scrapped,” the New 
York University Professor of Philosophy declared, “then 
the danger is increased that what cannot be solved by 
reasoning together will be solved by fighting together.” 
The problem of peace is radically a philosophical and 
moral one. Truth is not Marxist or anti-Marxist but 
reality perceived and declared. Truth is discoverable. 
There is an obligation to espouse it whether or not it 
seems convenient or profitable or pleasant. Intellectuals 
should be the first to recognize that truth which is the 
beginning of thought. They should practise it. 
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Forty years 
among the books 





Harold C. Gardiner 





The appearance of AMERICA in April, 1909, was, in one 
sense, the dawn of Rerum Novarum. With it “new things” 
appeared on the horizon of American Catholic journal- 
ism. And so, following rather timidly the tactics of the 
Popes, it seems good that this fortieth-anniversary issue 
be something of a Quadragesimo Anno. What will the 
retrospect over these forty years yield in the fields of 
literature and the arts? What did AMERICA set out to 
do and what has it done? Has it solved any problems, 
given any guidance? I thought that perhaps a random 
browsing through our bound volumes back to 1909 
might furnish today’s readers with some interesting side- 
lights on what has gone on in our literary columns for 
the past two-score years. 

Right in Volume I, Number 1, I was struck by the 
fact that AMERICA was on the top of the literary news. It 
all sounds very ancient now, of course, but when the 
authors penned their reviews the books they were dis- 
cussing were making quite a stir. Some of the stir was 
good; some was bad. Fouard’s The Christ, The Son of 
God was reviewed in the first issue, and, of course, it 
was pointed out as the classic it is. But in the same issue 
Anatole France had to be rapped over the knuckles some- 
what sharply for his Jeanne D’Arc. Mark Twain was one 
whose books clamored for attention, and so in the first 
issue his Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc was 
evaluated. 

From the very start, too, AMERICA kept the Catholic 
reading world informed of the deaths of prominent 
Catholic literary figures. The death of Francis Marion 
Crawford, for example, was noted in the issue of April 
17, 1909. 

The following month, on May 8, AMERICA ran its first 
review of a book important in interpreting the Church’s 
social role. The book was Albert de Mun’s Ma Vocation 
Sociale. Count de Mun was founder of [Oeuvre des 
Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers (Catholic Workers’ 
Circles). AMERICA’S review of his biography was the first 
of a long series of reviews focusing attention on the work 
of leaders in the field of social action. 

Again, the appearance of the monumental Dictionnaire 
Apologétique de la Foi Catholique was commented on 
in the review columns (November 6, 1909), and through 
the years, as the succeeding volumes came out, they were 
dutifully called to the attention of Catholic scholars and 
readers. We were strong on theology in our youth. 

The autobiography of Admiral George Dewey was re- 
viewed (October 11, 1913), and the life of Francis 
Thompson by Everard Meynell (December 20, 1913). 
Skipping along through the next year, we find a review 
of Goethe, Sein Leben und Seine Werken, by Father 
Baumgarten, S.J. It’s particularly timely right now to ad- 
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vert to this earlier review since Goethe’s centennary is 
coming up this year and this earlier book evoked, as the 
reviewer remarked, “howls of rage from the ranks of 
Goethe worshippers.” Perhaps this year’s celebrators may 
also need a similar catching up short. 

So the early reviews of AMERICA were timely and im- 
portant. There were, however, a few little kinks. As far 
as my sampling shows, very little fiction was reviewed 
in the early AMERICA, and what there was of it was pre- 
dominantly Catholic. Adventure, by Jack London, was 
about the first non-Catholic novel to receive notice, April 
29, 1911. This trend continues almost until the late 
*twenties, when AMERICA began to delve more into ap- 
praisals of contemporary novels, whether Catholic or 
not, and it was not until about 1936 that feature re- 
views of novels began to appear quite regularly. This, I 
believe, reflects the reading habits of Catholics in the 
respective decades. As Catholics grew in number and in 
educational background, their reading broadened simul- 
taneously. At the same time, the novel in the United States 
was attaining higher stature and becoming more a 
vehicle for ideology, and as such more apt to fall within 
the scope of America. I believe that AMERICA’S reviews 
reflect those two trends. 

From the very first volumes, AMERICA undertook to 
give over-all evaluations of authors. Sometimes this was 
occasioned by a recent death—Rev. James J. Daly, S.J. 
(for example), May 29, 1929, on the death of Meredith. 
Sometimes the evaluations were of living authors. So 
Rev. John C. Reville, S.J. summed up the novels of René 
Bazin, June 26, 1929; Chesterton wrote a “little appre- 
ciation” of Belloc, April 15, 1916; and Theodore 
Maynard evaluated Hopkins’ poetry March 1, 1919. 
Throughout 1919 and early 1920 there was a whole series 
of evaluations of dead authors. 

I trust that some of the names I have been mentioning 
sound like old household familiars to Catholic readers. 
America had not a few important Catholic literary names 
gracing its pages from the beginning. It would be a shame 
if many of these names did not still carry an accent of 
authority. Austin O’Malley was a frequent contributor. 
So were Maurice Francis Egan, Katherine Tynan, Joyce 
Kilmer and, of course, the great Catholic literary figures, 
Chesterton and Belloc, who appeared frequently in 
America’s literary columns almost from the beginning. 

America the country and AMERICA the magazine had 
their literary problems from 1909 on, and some of the 
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problems have not been solved even yet. I note with not 
a little amusement that in the issue of April 22, 1911 
there appeared the first of a number of editorials be- 
wailing the degenerate influence of the Sunday comic 
« supplements. That was the period, if my memory serves 
| me, when the comic supplements featured Happy Hooli- 
gan and the Katzenjammer Kids. What would the pioneer 
editors of AMERICA have to say, I wonder, about today’s 
comic books? 

Another problem, and a perennial one, is why Catho- 
lic colleges have not produced more and better Catholic 
writers. This problem was first assayed as far back as 
June 3, 1911. Somewhat kindred to this is the question 
of what makes a novel Catholic. AMERICA ran a whole 
series of essays in answer to that question in 1926. The 
compiling of lists of the ten best Catholic books written 
within a given period has been, down through AMERICA’S 
forty years, a fascinating occupation. The most ambitious 
of these schemes was reported after an extensive poll of 
students, teachers and ordinary readers on October 20, 
1923. As early as March 1, 1914, Father Walter Dwight 
philosophized on the problems of a Catholic reviewer. 

The mention of Father Dwight brings to mind the 
mellow charm which he lent to the literary pages and 
which can be rediscovered ‘1: the recently published col- 
lection of his essays, The Saving Sense (Declan McMul- 
len). One early example of these charming and delight- 








fully humorous essays was Father Dwight’s “A Lenten 
Candle,” which appeared March 29, 1919. 

One of America’s functions down through the forty 
years has been the discovery of important books for the 
American Catholic reading public. A fine example of this 
work of selection appeared as early as June 3, 1911, 
where the reviewer opened up to AMERICA readers the 
wonderful books by Father R. P. Garrold, S.J., an English 
Jesuit. The two books noted are Freddie Carr and His 
Friends and Freddie Carr’s Adventure. These are, on the 
surface, juvenile books, but, as the reviewer remarked, 
they are actually “splendid and profound studies of boy 
life.” It’s a shame that, despite AMERICA’S discovery of 
this author for American readers, Father Garrold’s books 
have long since been out of print. 

The one great function of the literary department of 
any Catholic magazine, of course, is to establish and 
constantly adhere to sound principles of judgment. Those 
sound principles will be at one and the same time esthetic 
and practical. Art will be judged as art first and foremost, 
but underlying that judgment will always be the touch- 
stone of practical prudence, whereby the morality of the 
complete artistic product is gauged. This has been the 
function of America’s literary approach from the be- 
ginning. On January 1, 1910 I find Father Daly, in re- 
flecting on the literary year, commenting adversely on 
Thomas Hardy’s “latest,” Time’s Laughing Stocks, and 
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—The American Successors of Xavier 


SALUTE 


the 40th Anniversary of America 


OUR HUNDRED years ago that great missionary 

genius of the Faith, St. Francis Xavier, published 
the Gospel and Teachings of Christ throughout India, 
the Islands of the Pacific and Japan, where his Jesuit 
brothers of America are now laboring to complete 
his work. They join through the voice of JESUIT 
MISSIONS in congratulating AMERICA for its 
forty years of ably publishing and interpreting the 
news of the week in the light of the Teachings of 
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remarking that against such cynical and naturalistic writ- 
ings Chesterton’s was almost the only sane voice raised 
in laughter-stormy protest. Realism of the wrong kind 
(there is a right kind) has been the perennial target of 
America’s barbs all through the four decades. 

The influence of the literary department has made it- 
self felt beyond the pages of America. Many a move- 
ment, perhaps minuscule in comparison with such giants 
as the Book of the Month Club but nevertheless bearing 
some of the power of the handful of leaven, has been 
conceived and launched by the literary editors. The 
Catholic Poetry Society, the Catholic Book Club, the 
Catholic Children’s Book Club began that way. And 
even more important, I believe, have been the personal 
contacts of the various literary editors with publishers, 
authors and reviewers. It would be surprising to know 
just how many questionable books have not been written 








through the forty years because one of the literary edi- 
tors was able to drop a cautionary word in time. 

Well, so much for our ramblings here and there in 
the more than six-foot shelf of America’s bound vol- 
umes. It is a fascinating meandering, and this brief 
little series of impressions by no means does justice to 
the work and scholarship and often excellent writing that 
have given grace and substance to our literary columns 
(these present columns prescinded from). The literary 
problems of the past are still largely with us—as what 
problems of the past are not?—but their solution in the 
earlier AMERICA was always approached from a critical 
and constructive Catholic point of view. The present and 
all future literary editors were bequeathed high and shin- 
ing standards. Someone rambling along like this, forty 
years from now, will have to pass judgment whether the 
challenge had been nobly met. 
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The fortieth year 


In the hewn streets, where the barren stalks of buildings 
Cluster like Velasquez’ thicket of lances, 
Still labors an ancient love. 


And gallantly run the writs of faith and defiance 
That Edmund Campion wrote with his broken fingers 
In the rubric of his blood. 


Does pride go like the court ape mincing in miniver, 
And tawny lust bounding in a pride of lions? 


Does the pagan cuckold stir in his bricked-up closet? 


Forty years go by like the hurrying Hudson 
And Christ comes all unseen in the colored weather of 


Walking the boatways dyed with blood and fire. 

Christ in the marketplace, staying His arm, 

While the silver faces of Caesar kiss in Judas’ pocket; 
Christ mocked and slapped and crowned in Herodian 


We have joined wur hands and our cunning for the 


We are desperate men, shaken with the fury of love. 
We have sold our lands and our lives and the peerage 


Till Christ be hailed in a Broadway blizzard of welcome, 
Till the stone streets blossom with laurel and Lammas 

lilies, 
And hosannahs glance from the cliffs like light in a hall 


of mirrors. 


FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 
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Hopkins comes home 





IMMORTAL DIAMOND: Studies in 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 





Edited by Norman Weyand, S.J., Sheed 
& Ward. 451p. $5 


This is one of the finest works on 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, surpassed 
only by Dr. W. H. Garner’s critical 
study. The editor, Norman Weyand, 
S.J., has brought together penetrating 
studies by eleven American Jesuits 
whose training and religious life are 
the same as Hopkins experienced. They 
are thus prepared to see him in per- 
spective, against the background of the 
Spiritual Exercises, community life and 
later priestly labors. Immortal Diamond 
brings Hopkins home both to the reader 
and the Society he loved. As John Pick 
asserts in his Introduction, the distinc- 
tion of the volume is that it emphasizes 
Hopkins’ dual role of priest and poet. 

Unlike most poets, Hopkins re- 
nounced personal fame and to the end 
of his relatively short life sought only 
the glory of God. He trusted his poetry 
to the vagaries of the future, insisting 
that it be published only if his religious 
superiors approved. His wishes in this 
were not respected. Although he named 
the English Jesuits his sole heirs and 
executors, others assumed these roles 
and eventually published the manu- 
scripts they had obtained shortly after 
his death. 

Since the first edition of Hopkins’ 
Poems in 1918, numerous critics have 
implied or openly charged that the 
Jesuits ignored Hopkins’ genius. On the 
contrary, the late Joseph Keating, S.J., 
attempted in 1908 to collect and pub- 
lish all Hopkins’ poems but his efforts 
were thwarted at every turn by Robert 
Bridges. Not until ten years later did 
Bridges finally produce his edition. In 
the meantime, however, Father Keat- 
ing’s valuable series of essays in The 
Month (July-September, 1909) spread 
interest in Hopkins. 

Immortal Diamond is a worthy suc- 
cessor to such pioneer studies as those 
by Fathers Keating, G. F. Lahey, S.J., 
and M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. It is marked 
throughout by scholarly accuracy and 
a high level of readability. 

Hopkins is here studied from almost 
every side. There is a balanced account 
of his Jesuit years by Father Martin C. 
Carroll, and a stimulating chapter on 
“Hopkins and Creative Writing,” by 
Father MacGillivray. Father Bonn’s 
treatment of his knowledge and/or 
ignorance of Greco-Roman verse the- 
ory is thorough but not entirely con- 
vincing. Father Ong’s essay, “Hopkins’ 
Sprung Rhythm and the Life of English 
Poetry,” is the most intelligible analysis 
of its subject yet published and is in 
itself an important advance toward un- 
derstanding Hopkins. 
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Father Chester A. Burns considers 
the problem of ascetic and esthetic con- 
flict with persuasive force; and Father 
Maurice B. McNamee studies his poetry 
of nature and of the supernatural. 
Father William T. Noon analyzes Hop- 
kins’ critical principles. Nor is this all. 
Fathers Schoder, Watson, and Boyle 
offer provocative interpretations of “The 
Windhover,” “The Loss of the Eury- 
dice,” and “The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land,” three of Hopkins’ most reward- 
ing poems. Father Schoder also sup- 
plies a long-needed interpretive gloss- 
ary, conveniently placed in the book’s 
center. To round out his own careful 
editing, Father Weyand provides a com- 
prehensive and indexed bibliography, 
as well as the historical basis of “The 
Wreck of the Deutschland” and of “The 
Loss of the Eurydice.” 

Among minor errors in this admir- 
able volume, Father Joseph Keating is 
misnamed John (p. 254) and Georges 
Cattani (p. 292) should be Cattaui. But 
such details are “grubs in amber.” No 
higher praise can be given /mmortal 
Diamond than to say simply that it is 
worthy of its subject. 

DotpH AntHoNy Biscuorr, S.J. 





Does it reach the masses? 





SOVIET EDUCATION: Its Psychology 
and Philosophy 





By Maurice J. Shore. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 346p. $4.75 


More than thirty years have passed 
since the Communists seized power in 
Russia. During that time millions of 
Russians, now adults, received their 
education in communist-created schools, 
inspired by the principles of Marx, 
Engels and their various ideological 
successors. 

The best way to gauge the value of 
an educational system is to observe its 
students and graduates, a method which 
Russia’s sealed border does not encour- 
age. Dr. Shore has patiently gathered a 
mass of documentation on Soviet 
schools and their educational methods, 
mostly gleaned from Russian sources. 
From this information he has distilled 
an objective analysis of the Soviet phil- 
osophy of education, its goals, some of 
its results, and a good deal of the in- 
ternal conflict which has caused many a 
sharp reversal of method and goal. The 
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result is a book which the educational 
specialist will warmly welcome. 

The casual reader, interested in 
learning how the Marxists are dealing 
with the young people under their con- 
trol, is best advised to consult a study 
such as Professor Nicholas S. Tima- 
sheff’s The Great Retreat, especially the 
excellent chapter on family, school and 
church in the Soviet empire. I believe 
Dr. Shore will agree that his volume is 
not intended for popular consumption 
and that it is difficult reading for those 
not equipped with a technical back- 
ground in educational psychology. 

In his lengthy discussion of the theo- 
retical basis of Soviet education, Dr. 
Shore reaches far back into Marxist 
philosophy—the philosophies and rec- 
ommendations of Marx, Engels and 
their predecessors, Hegel included, as 
well as their successors, such as Bern- 
stein, Jaurés, Kautsky, Plekhanov and 
Lenin. 

The prophets of communism advo- 
cated free and compulsory universal 
education, after the expected destruc- 
tion of the bourgeois state. We seem to 
have achieved the goal of universal edu- 
cation in our own country, with the wise 
exception that our state has no objec- 
tion to a proper parochial or private 
school education. In 1940, however, the 
Soviet authorities themselves forgot 
their principles and restored tuition 
fees for students in the higher grades 
of the secondary schools and for all in 
the higher education institutions. Con- 
cessions are made, it is true, for war 
orphans and students in special Red 
Army institutions. Yearly tuition fees 
seem quite high—equivalent to one 
month’s salary for the average worker, 
according to Dr. Shore. Professor Tima- 
sheff maintains that tuition fees are 
high enough to discourage all but the 
children of the upper social classes, 
which means the children of bureau- 
crats and officials and a few favored 
professionals. 

Soviet educational policy sought to 
overthrow Russia’s pre-revolutionary 
system. But now the pendulum has 
swung back and Soviet students seem to 
be under stricter discipline than their 
young capitalistic contemporaries. Of 
course, the big job for Soviet schools is 
to create uniform belief in the ideolog- 
ical basis of the communist state. 

It is a pity that this splendid study 
is so badly edited. This reader does not 
recall another book with as many mis- 
spellings and typographical errors to 
make difficult reading even harder. 

Leonarp J. SCHWEITZER 
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Tragedy of a great mind 





JOHN C. CALHOUN: NULLIFIER, 
1829-1839 


—_—— 


By Charles M. Wiltse. Bobbs-Merrill. 
410p. $6 


This second volume of Dr. Wiltse’s bi- 
ography of Calhoun maintains the same 
high level of interest, style and scholar- 
ship set by the first. Opening with the 
inauguration of Andrew Jackson, it 
covers the stormy decade to the mid- 
point of Van Buren’s term of office—a 
decade during which Calhoun’s political 
philosophy shifted from liberalism to 
conservatism and on to downright re- 
action. The political, economic and so- 
cial developments which caused this 
shift are dramatically and lucidly ex- 
plained by the author. 

These were the years of the great 
controversies and party shifts of the 
Jackson era—the tariff, the Bank, cur- 
rency reform, Western lands, Nullifica- 
tion and the Abolition movement. In all 
of these Calhoun took a prominent and 
important part. Today Calhoun is 
known chiefly, almost solely, as the 
great Apostle of Nullification, a word 
which most readers vaguely confuse 
with secession. Dr. Wiltse’s treatment of 
this point is thorough and instructive. 
He shows that the doctrine was not 
original with Calhoun; its substance is 
to be found in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798, which were 
the work of Jefferson and had often 
been cited by various States to justify 
their opposition to unpopular laws of 
Congress. 

All that Calhoun did was to develop 
and rationalize the theory for use as a 
weapon in defending the interests and 
rights of a minority against the power 
of the majority. Its validity depended, 
of course, on the Compact Theory of 
the Constitution which was then still 
widely held, and far from being looked 
upon by its proponents as the first step 
toward secession, it was considered the 
best means of preventing such an evil, 
which no one more than Calhoun de- 
plored and strove to avert. 

By 1829 Calhoun had become con- 
vinced that the growing spirit of na- 
tionalism and centralization of govern- 
ment, which he himself had done much 
to foster, meant the economic ruin of 
the South. He set himself resolutely to 
stem the movement, basing his stand 
on the principles of States’ Rights and 
the Compact Theory of the Federal Con- 
stitution. This was the norm which 
guided all his political activities during 
the decade under consideration—his 
opposition to Jackson’s claims of Na- 
tional Sovereignty, his alternating alli- 
ances with and opposition to Clay, Ben- 
ton, Webster and Van Buren. 

He and his-small group of followers 
were a free-lance company, making no 





compromises but ready to work with 
any one who agreed with their pro- 
gram, and as the struggle between con- 
flicting interests and political philoso- 
phies became more clearly defined, Cal- 
houn became more and more the 
spokesman of the South and defender 
of Southern interests. His outstanding 
intellectual ability, logical mind, cour- 
age and integrity won the respect of all 
fair-minded opponents, however much 
they might deplore his ideas and poli- 
cies, and also the fear and hatred of 
politicians and fanatics. 

His activities during these years are 
the tragedy of a great mind obsessed 
with the need of defending immediate 
local interests, battling vainly against 
the inevitable change and development 
which mark the course of every politi- 
cal, social and economic system. 

In his efforts to justify and increase 
the stature of his hero, Dr. Wiltse is at 
times a bit hard on Calhoun’s oppo- 
nents, especially Jackson, who is al- 
ways the dark villain. This is a minor 
defect in an otherwise excellent work, 
every reader of which will eagerly look 
forward to the third volume of such a 
fascinating story. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 





AMERICA THIS WEEK: Our news com- 
mentary on WFUV, 90.7 Thursday 
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ANOTHER SUN, ANOTHER HOME 





By Rupert Croft-Cooke. Holt. 240p. $3 


The father-and-son novel, a study in 
contrast of the manners and morals of 
successive generations, is a familiar 
type. It is frequently autobiographical, 
and as frequently favors the revolt of 
son against father. Another Sun, An- 
other Home may be loosely classified 
as a father-and-son novel, but it does 
not conform to the familiar pattern, 
nor does it deal simply with the con- 
flict that forms its plot. Rather, through 
the medium of a simple story, it con- 
trasts with quiet irony two civilizations, 
and comments with not always re- 
strained bitterness on socialist England. 

Mr. Croft-Cooke has not chosen the 
obvious protagonists. His father is no 
Colonel Blimp, though he is very typi- 
cal of the officers who spent their best 
years of life in the British colonies. 
Colonel Wilkes (“Wilkie”) had served 
in India until the country gained its 
independence. He returned to an 
England he had not seen for a quarter- 
century and a son he knew only from 
letters. 

The Colonel’s return is further sad- 
dened by his discovery of the real na- 
ture of his son, a hollow young man 
with pleasant manners, a complete lack 
of fear and of the morality Wilkie had 
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The Admirable Heart of Mary 


By Saint John Eudes 





A brilliant exposition of the reasons for the devotion to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Our Lady, by the "Father and Doctor" of this devotion. 
This doctrine, set forth three centuries ago, was so complete that 
theologians since have found nothing further to add on the subject. 
The Saint's name and work in connection with the Heart of Mary 
are again in prominence because of the devotions to Our Lady of 
Fatima. . . . The penances and devotions described in the Portugal 
revelations of 1917 closely parallel those of Saint John Eudes in the 
|7th Century. Cloth cover, $3.00 


The Crusade of Fatima 
By John De Marchi, 1.M.C. 


A fast-moving account of a modern day miracle. Actual eye-witness 
accounts of the Apparitions in Portugal .. . the three children to whom 
they first appeared . . . hard-boiled newspaper reporters . . . and 
dignitaries of the Church. . . . All attest to the miraculous appear- 
ances of Our Lady! The revelations of Our Lady deal with the troubled 
world situation of today and the future . . . the danger of war and 
world-wide tragedy and how they must be averted. Ave Maria says 
this is the most authoritative volume on the subject. 

Flexible cover, $\.25 


At all Catholic bookstores 
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always known—a hard but polished in- 
dividual who took what he liked when 
his wits and the circumstances made 
it possible. Wilkie is brought to a final 
disillusionment when he realizes that 
neither his country nor his son needs 
him, but he has the courage to face 
the realities. He returns where he be- 
longs, India, to a village where his love 
and guidance are needed and desired. 

If from this brief summary it should 
seem that Mr. Croft-Cooke is suggest- 
ing a return to a past civilization or 
some such romantic notion, the impres- 
sion is false. Wilkie is not a type: 
he does not drink his whiskey and 
mourn for the lost days of the Empire. 
On the contrary, he shows more faith 
in socialism than his son’s friend, Dick 
Greenock. It would not be fair to sug- 
gest that the author’s attitude is that 
of his hero. The picture of city and 
country under socialism is etched in 
acid; but certainly the author realizes 
that there is no turning back to the 
days of England’s imperial glory. 

As it is, the story frequently seems 
on the verge of becoming a mere cover 
for social comment. Thanks to the skill- 
ful characterization of Wilkie, the 
sharply caricatured minor figures and 
the solid craftsmanship shown in struc- 
ture and style, it is saved from becom- 
ing a disguised tract. It deserves to be 
read for its interest as a firmly planned 
and intelligently though not sparklingly 
executed novel, as well as for its pos- 
sibly distorted picture of the new 
England that has come from the war. 

JosepH P. CLancy 





MR. JUSTICE BLACK: The Man and 
his Opinions 


By John P. Frank. Knopf. 357p. $4 


By almost any test Hugo Black is a 
controversial figure. He was such in 
the Senate; controversy attended his 
appointment to the bench of the Su- 
preme Court. He need yield the palm 
for this quality to none of his brethren 
on that bench. 

Such men acquire fervid admirers as 
well as ardent foes, and the Justice 
has found one of the former in the pres- 
ent author, who was his law clerk. Mr. 
Frank here furnishes rather convinc- 
ing proof that the old adage about a 
man and his valet does not apply when 
the observer’s role is that of a Justice’s 
law clerk. Be it said, however, that his 
viewpoint is considerably strengthened 
by the warm introduction contributed 
by the late Charles Beard, no mean 
observer of men and their influence in 
the determination of affairs. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a biographical account of the Jus- 
tice, interestingly written, and funda- 
mentally the traditional story of a 
man’s progress from the obscurity of a 
backwoods farm to political eminence 
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in Washington. Allowing for changes in 
the economic and political climate, it 
is not a new story in the annals of the 
Supreme Court. 

There follows a selection of thirty- 
four opinions written by the Justice and 
sharply edited by Mr. Frank in the 
interest of readability for the layman, 
but not, for that reason, lacking in in- 
terest or value for the lawyer. The is- 
sues dealt with present a fair cross- 
section of the work of the present-day 
Court; the style is that usually asso- 
ciated with Justice Black, succinct and 
simple, yet strongly phrased. 

Not all the opinions are easy read- 
ing, even in their edited form, but the 
layman will read with real interest 
those dealing with the subject of civil 
rights, a subject that happens also to be 
the Justice’s special interest. Included 
in this group is the case of Everson v. 
Board of Education in which the con- 
stitutionality of a New Jersey statute 
extending tax-supported transportation 
to students in parochial as well as pub- 
lic schools was upheld. His statement 
in that case, “State power is no more 
to be used so as to handicap religions 
than it is to favor them,” and his opin- 
ion that the First Amendment “requires 
the state to be a neutral in its rela- 
tions with groups of religious believers 
and non-believers; it does not require 
the state to be their adversary” are 
good examples of the type of judicial 
thinking characteristic of Justice Black. 

This is a readable book. Its chief 
value, however, lies in the opportunity 
it offers to sample Justice Black’s 
thought and style as displayed in the 
selected opinions. His significance is 
such that he merits and soon or late 
will receive a critical appraisal of his 
contribution to our law. Such a book 
would have a definite appeal for the 
thoughtful layman. 

Joun J. Ryan, Jr. 





THE GIRL ON THE VIA FLAMINIA 





By Alfred Hayes. Harper. 215p. $2.50 


The current war novelists have been 
producing grim or sensational elabora- 
tions on General Sherman’s text with- 
out adding measurably to the sum of 
human wisdom, and too many of them 
appear to be obsessed by the possibili- 
ties of sex as an anodyne for combat 
ills. Not only are moralists scarce 
among them; even the setting of the 
problem is generally falsified by a 
foggy background of glamour, low com- 
edy or sentimentality. In a limited 
sense, then, this wry novel is a step 
in the right direction. It is still a step 
in the spiritual dark and it leaves the 
American GI something less than ad- 
mirable, but it makes it plain that hu- 
man lives can be smashed as effectively 
in the boudoir as on the battlefield. 
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SHEED & WARD 


an adolescent firm of sixteen, with 
great pleasure and proper respect for 
their elders offer 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to 


AMERICA 


on its 


FORTIETH BIRTHDAY 


and wish it every blessing and the best 
of luck for the years to come. 


Sixteen is young for a publishing firm 
(though there’s younger) but it is a 
great age for a modern book: any that 
survive so long are likely to live a 
great deal longer still, and if old peo- 
ple may boast of their age, why 
shouldn’t books? Thinking of this we 
just dug up a copy of the general 
catalog we published in 1933, and 
found to our great pleasure that no 
less than sixteen of that thin little list 
are still very much alive today. They 
include Karl Adam’s THE SON 
OF GOD ($3), Chesterton’s ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS ($2.75), and 
THE QUEEN OF SEVEN SWORDS 
($1), Christopher Dawson’s 
PROGRESS AND RELIGION ($1) 
and THE MAKING OF EUROPE 
($3.00), Maritain’s INTRODUC- 
TION TO PHILOSOPHY ($2.75) 
and PRAYER AND INTELLI- 
GENCE ($1), F. J. Sheed’s A MAP 
OF LIFE ($1.50), M. L. Cozens’ 
A HANDBOOK OF HERESIES 
($1.25), Arnold Lunn’s NOW I 
SEE ($2.50), and Gheon’s SECRET 
OF THE CURE OF ARS and SE- 
CRET OF THE LITTLE FLOWER 
(only now these come bound in one 
volume with the life of St. John Bosco 
and St. Margaret Mary)—it’s called 
SECRETS OF THE SAINTS ($3). 


We have every hope that all these and 
the rest of the sixteen will still be 
around in 1959 when we congratulate 
America on its fiftieth birthday... 
And where do you think this season’s 
crop of best-selling novels will be then? 





Mamma Adele’s house on the Via 
Flaminia is open to the liberators of 
Rome who want to drink cheap wine 
in a falsely homelike atmosphere. Here 
Robert comes to share quarters with 
the Italian Lisa who has reluctantly 
agreed, through an intermediary, to 
pose as his wife. Their meeting is 
charged with hostility. To the soldier, 
the bargain is simple and fair; he is 
lonely, Lisa is hungry. 

Lisa, however, remembers her home- 
land before the Germans arrived, and 
she sees in the Americans only the sec- 
ond wave of barbarians, bartering in- 
stead of tyrannizing. To her and to 
Adele’s son Antonio, who was wounded 
by the British in Africa and deserted 
the army rather than fight for the 
Nazis, they are not liberators but con- 
querors bearing chocolate bars and 
cigarettes to exchange for the honor 
of Italy. 

Robert and Lisa struggle through 
a period of stalemate until the police 
stumble upon their relationship. In 
spite of her technical innocence, Lisa 
is branded. Robert’s solution of the 
crisis, born of awakening responsibility, 
is a promise of marriage. Lisa’s solu- 
tion may be the Tiber. 

The novel leaves the outcome in sus- 
pense, an appropriate touch since 
neither character is capable of meet- 
ing the full implications of the situa- 
tion. For everyone at Mamma Adele’s, 
the problem is not an opposition of 
right and wrong but a matter of some- 
how sealing a bad bargain so that no 
one will be hurt. Since they are de- 
spiritualized persons, the moral ques- 
tion is not raised, although every other, 
including the hygienic, is. 

The story is sordid and brutal enough 
to have some negative value, but no 
more, since Mr. Hayes appears to be 
no more concerned about the great 
background problem of Robert’s con- 
duct than he or the embittered Lisa. 
Taking the incident at the author’s own 
evaluation, it falls short of tragedy and 
emerges as a rather miserable little 
melodrama, lighted only fitfully by com- 
mon human sympathy. 

Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 





T. S. ELIOT: The Design of his Poetry 





By Elizabeth Drew. Scribner’s. 212p. 
$3 


This little book, the “first compre- 
hensive interpretation of Mr. Eliot’s 
poetry,” was, in a sense, inevitable. In 
the past six years numerous explica- 
tions, both superficial and enlightening, 
of individual Quartets have appeared, 
and all of Eliot’s poetry has had its 
share of criticism and explanatory com- 
ment. But no work, up to now, has at- 
tempted to give an account of the de- 
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“CATHEGRANDE IS 
A FISH 
THE GREATEST THAT 
IN WATER IS" 


Don’t start murmuring that, or you 
will go on for days, to the distress of 
your friends. It’s the beginning of a 
description of a whale (all right, so 
he wouldn’t know himself, but who 
cares?) which occurs in GLEE- 
WOOD, Margaret Williams’ 
Treasury of Middle English Liter- 
ature ($6)—a gorgeous book. What 
she has done is to choose the best and 
most representative things written in 
prose and verse from the Norman 
Conquest to Henry VIlIth, translate 


them into modern English (superbly, 


they tell us) and add a running com- 
mentary of her own on the back- 
ground of the writer—what the En- 
gland of his day was like, and so on. 
There is a gratifying amount of more 
or less natural history in it, a good 
deal of religion and a spot of most 
other things. A heavenly collection. 


You can go from GLEE-WOOD to 
FROST FOR ST. BRIGID ($1.75), 
by Sister Maris Stella, without 
shock: her poem on the Resurrection 
that ends 


The Paschal candle of the Spring is lit 
And all the earth is glorified with it 


goes well, if not with Cathegrande, 
with much else in GLEE-WOOD. 
Sister Maris Stella means you to enjoy 
reading her poems and you do. It may 
be very old-fashioned, lowbrow and 
generally reprehensible of us, but we 
like to enjo try. (That’s why we 
published Robert Farren’s HOW 
TO ENJOY POETRY ($3.00)—it 
may not make converts from inveterate 
poetry-haters, but it will increase any- 
one’s range of poetry-enjoyment.) 


Anyone going to Fatima this summer? 
If so (or, indeed, if not), he could do 
worse than read PORTUGUESE 
PILGRIMAGE ($2.75), Father 
Martindale’s account of two months 
spent in Portugal. As usual, he con- 
trived to see and understand more 
than most of us would have in two 
years, and he slips in a spot or two of 
the history of the country, for good 
measure. Fatima is the heart of his 
book (as he says it is of Portugal), 
but not the whole of it. All three 
of these books are already published; 
let no bookseller tell you otherwise. 
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Peace 
of Soul 


By MONSIGNOR FULTON J. 
SHEEN 


ONSIGNOR SHEEN’S 
powerful new book fills 
a great human need of today— 
offering guidance and inspira- 
tion to every person looking for 
peace in this world; showing 
you why you can’t have peace 
of mind without “peace of soul.” 
“There is strength for every- 
one in every paragraph.” 
—FULTON OURSLER, Senior Ed- 
itor Read - 
er’s Digest. 





at all book- 
stores 


$3.00 
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sign running through the whole of 
Eliot’s output, including the Four Quar- 
tets. The time was ripe for Eliza- 
beth Drew’s book. 

T. S. Eliot: The Design of his Poetry 
finds a common pattern in Eliot’s poetry 
and his fundamental critical principles. 
The book deals a final blow to 
the already debunked theory that Eliot 
is two-faced, conservative in his prose 
and revolutionary in his poetry. Chief 
among those critical principles, one 
which influences almost every poem 
Eliot wrote, is the idea of tradition, that 
the bulk of wisdom from the past is the 
leaven of art. Allied to this principle is 
the technique, styled by Eliot as the 
“mythic method,” which juxtaposes the 
past and present. Miss Drew’s second 
chapter on this method is one of the 
clearest explanations yet given. 

In tracing the influence of tradition 
that is incorporated into individual 
poems by the “mythic method,” Miss 
Drew succeeds in explaining without 
the use of modern critical jargon the 
progress of Eliot’s growing perception 
of spiritual values. She does not try to 
apologize for Eliot’s “sudden conver- 
sion,” but sees in Ash Wednesday and 
Four Quartets rather the result of a 
natural development, a development 
from wholesome disgust over secular 
sordidness, expressed in his earlier 
poems, to “a lifetime’s death in love,” 
the genuine Agape that dominates the 
Quartets. 

The first chapter, strangely enough, 
is superfluous and not altogether harm- 
less. It mentions the similarity of ele- 
ments in Eliot’s poetry to Jung’s elu- 
sive theory of personality. Academic, 
not scholarly, this chapter is more in 
the nature of a footnote, and makes 
interesting reading as a separate essay. 
Miss Drew strains here and there in 
the course of her analyses to support 
the thesis. What Jung has to say, how- 
ever, after attempting to submerge him- 
self in part in the dangerous river of 
the unconscious to integrate his person- 
ality, sheds pitifully little light on the 
understanding of Eliot. To extend the 
comparison beyond the use of certain 
symbols is to attempt to reconcile the 
Lion and the Unicorn. 

Finally, the book is comparatively 
small for the ground it attempts to 
cover. The explanation of The Waste 
Land repeats what Cleanth Brooks has 
said; then, in addition, draws the poem 
more in line with the center of Eliot’s 
thought. The analyses of the Quartets 
manifest a keen critical sensibility and 
spiritual awareness by pointing out the 
main currents of thought. Eliot readers 
will welcome this book, which, in spite 
of the first chapter, succeeds in pre- 
senting clearly Eliot’s design, an under- 
standing of which renders all his poetry 
more comprehensible. 

Francis J. Smita 
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VICTOR PASCAL 
CHRISTIANIS MINISTRO 
Ecclesiastical Tailor for All 
Denominations 


141 FIFTH AVENUE at 21st ST. 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Tel. SPring 7-8441 


My New Venture 


After 45 years as a custom tailor of high grade 
suits I am now making Black Suits on the whole- 
sale method—to your individual measure at whole- 
sale prices. You save 30%. 

This offer is for the CLERGY only! Special 
prices can be had on group orders for High School 

ys, Colleglates, Seminarians, Brothers, and 
Priests of all Orders. 
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from 
Rowland Paper Company, Inc. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices. 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 1892 
Louis Merekling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX_EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 84th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 
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MISSIONARY PRIESTS. struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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SHEPHERD OF THE VALLEY 





By Evelyn Voss Wise. Bruce. 221p. 


$2.75 

Related in a style at once charming and 
simple, with a minimum of distracting 
influences and admirable restraint, 
Shepherd of the Valley is a lovely 
story of Father Eugene and his labors 
in connection with a run-down parish 
in the Rio Grande valley. 

Fortified with twenty dollars in cash 
and a mount scarcely equal to Rosi- 
nante in looks or temperament, Fr. 
Eugene sets out for his new pastorate 
with fervor and confidence, to accom- 
plish a task which would give pause 
to the less resolute. Almost at once, a 
situation is encountered involving the 
expenditure of $17.20 of his little store 
of wealth. His reaction to the tribula- 
tions of a total stranger furnishes an 
index to his character that is in line 
with the succeeding events in a life of 
unstinting devotion, sympathetic under- 
standing and sacrifice. 

Dedicating himself to the friendless 
and all but penniless Mexican popula- 
tion of the small but growing commun- 
ity. Fr. Eugene soon earns their whole- 
hearted respect and undying love. The 
immediate realization of the hardships 
imposed upon the “wetbacks” from 
south of the border, their exploitation 
by the white “gentry” and their need of 
spiritual leadership, constitutes a chal- 
lenge to the priest—a challenge which 
is faced with all the force of a faith- 
ful heart and a completely integrated 
individuality. In short, this is another 
of Mrs. Wise’s well-told stories of sac- 
rifice and the subsequent beauty and 
fulfillment which emanate from Grace. 

Gipson FLOWERREE 
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> TWO IN ONE FLESH 
by Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. 


New authoritative and very helpful 
work on Sex and Marriage in the light 
of Catholic teaching and practice. Dr. 
Messenger’s announced aim is to dispel 
anti-sex prejudice. Points of discussion 
center on bad thoughts, the true char- 
acter of virginity, the effects of original 
sin, pleasure and passion, the sense of 
shame, contraception, the religious aspect 
of the marriage act and many practical 
applications. 3 vols. $7.50 


> THE CURE D‘ARS 


by Abbe Francis Trochu 
Trans. by Dom Ernest Graf 


Abbe Trochu has built this biography, 
long considered the standard work, on 
the acts of the process of Canonization. 
The result is a book that shows us the 
CURE D’ARS as he lived, thought and 
spoke. $5.50 


> THOMAS MORE 
by R. W. Chambers 


“The work of one who has studied his 
subject, steadily and res for 
more than thirty years. It is the foun- 
tainhead for all understanding of More. 
It is a book written with a lively pen 
and a racy idiosyncrasy, but, above all, 
with a deep spiritual sympathy.’ "_The 
Observer $4.00 


> CEREMONIES OF THE 


ROMAN RITE DESCRIBED 


8th edition, by Rev. A. Fortescue 
Revised by Rev. J. O’Connell 


Definitive work, written in accordance 
with the rubrics of the liturgical books, 
the decrees of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Rites, the Code of Canon Law 
and approved authors. The present edition 
has been revised, enlarged, and adapted 
for American usage. $4.50 


> LITTLE NELLIE of HOLY GOD 
by Margaret Gibbons 


Ellen Organ was a saintly infant who 
died in 1908, at the age of five years, 
in Cork, Ireland. Her brief life was 
blessed with remarkable occurrences. This 
short biography is a charming account of 
oer glowing love for “Holy ‘ope 

Pius X has proposed Little Nellie as a 
model for first communicants throughout 
the world. $.75 


At your bookstore or from 
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At Easter I think of my father in his 
grave, waiting to be raised from the 
dead. 

I think of him especially in his coffin, 
and of his grandson Joey standing look- 
ing at him, asking questions. 

Grandpa had lived with us for years, 
because paralysis had crippled his left 
side, and he could walk only when sup- 
ported by strong young hands. 

Joey was four years old then, and 
Betty was six; and they and their 
grandfather were great friends. 

They had never before seen any one 
dead, but they were no more afraid of 
Grandpa lifeless than of Grandpa 
living. 

They sat on the kneeling-bench at 
his casket, sometimes greeting visitors, 
sometimes saying their little prayers. 
Sometimes they rearranged the rosary 
in the cold, old hands. When a breeze 
from the opening front door occasional- 
ly disarranged his fine white hair, one 
or the other smoothed it carefully back 
into place. 

Electric torchiers at each end of the 
coffin lighted my father’s face, serene 
against the pillow. Candles—illumin- 
ated prayers blessed by the Church— 
cast a sweet glow. Flowers were banked 
high to form a background. 

I came into the room and found Joey 
standing near the casket, gazing with 
wonder at the scene. For a moment I 
stood beside him in silence. Then: 
“Dad, is that heaven?” he asked. 

“No, Joey, it isn’t.” 

“But didn’t Grandpa go to heaven?” 

“Yes.” I knelt on one knee and put 
my arm around him. “This is Grandpa’s 
body—the part that died. The part 
that didn’t die is in heaven. That’s the 
part that knows God. It’s called the 
soul. At the end of the world, the parts 
will come together again, and Grand- 
pa’s body will come back to life, and 
all of him will go walking into heaven.” 

Joe asked without turning his head: 
“Walking?” There was a note of in- 
credulity in his voice. 

“Yes, walking.” 

“Will Grandpa’s leg be well then?” 

“Yes. Grandpa will be well all over. 
And he won’t be old any more. He'll 
be young.” 

Now Joe looked at me, his eyes shin- 
ing with candle-light, and with some- 
thing else. His voice lifted in a wonder- 
ing lilt. “Will Grandpa be able to 
run around with us and yell? Play cow- 
boys and everything?” 

“Yes, Joey, be will.” 

Joe turned toward the casket again, 
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Honors A.B. Degree? 
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components of liberal arts training dis- 
tinguishes this program of 160 credit 
hours of prescribed studies with no elec- 
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Who is eligible for admittance to 
the Honors Course? 


Only those young men ranking at the 
top of their graduation classes at high 
school should apply for admission. A 
epecial board of admissions for the Hon- 
ors Course will pass on each applicant. 


Why was the Honors Course initi- 
ated? 


To offer the soundest training to fu- 
ture leaders, Xavier has drawn on 400 
years of Jesuit experience to initiate 
a course calculated to produce out- 
standing men of character steeped in 
the Christian heritage, able to think, 
speak and write effectively. 


What special advantages does the 
Honors Course offer? 
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and we stayed that way for a long time, 
looking at the peace in the face of a 
man who had died as a man ought to 
die, with his heart set on God. 


And entering into the sepulcher, they 
saw @ young man sitting on the right 
side, clothed with a white robe, and 
they were astonished. Who saith to 
them: Be not affrighted; ye seek Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was crucified: He is 
risen, He is not here . . . He goeth be- 
fore you into Galilee . . . you shall see 
Him, as He told you. 
JosepH A. Breic. 
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BIRTH OF A COLUMN. The first 
budget of comment on the theatre ap- 
peared in America under the date May 
8, 1909, when the magazine was in its 
fourth week of publication. Apparently, 
no new play had opened in the preced- 
ing week, as frequently happens toward 
the fag end of the season, and the 
founding father of the column, with a 
liberal allowance of space, surveyed the 
theatrical year which had just finished 
its cycle. 

In his first sentence he sounded a 
note of disapproval. “The decadent 
character of many of the season’s 
plays,” he wrote, “has aroused vigorous 
protest on the part of both the press 
and public.” “The managers reply in a 
truly commercial spirit that they give 
the public what it wants,” he recorded; 
and then demolished the defense with: 
“Any pander can always find a clien- 
tele, and there is no vice that cannot 
put up a like plea.” He then proceeded 
from counter-attack to offensive. “There 
is no reason why clean business can- 
not be good business,” he declared; 
and to clinch his argument he referred 
to What Every Woman Knows, “now 
having a long run at the Empire.” He 
offered the Barrie play as Exhibit A 
in evidence that “financial success is 
not bound up with the decadent or the 
obscene.” 

Before presenting additional evidence 
he observed: “There are a few of the 
season’s plays harmless enough even 
under puritanical scrutiny, but they are, 
as a rule, dramatically weak in the 
legs.” His top choices were The Gentle- 
man from Mississippi and the Man 
from Home, both good enough for “long 
runs,” although the reviewer does not 
mention the featured actors or theatres. 
On a lower level of approval The Dawn 
of Tomorrow is mentioned, along with 
the theatre, The Hudson; and The Bat- 
tle, with Wilton Lackaye in the lead- 
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ing role. Other approved plays were 
classics, with Mantell or Sothern in 
leading roles, The Third Degree and 
The Devil. Satan, in the reviewer's 
opinion, was a bore. 

This appraisal of the 1909 season, 
except that the titles of the plays were 
different, would be quite pertinent to 
the current theatrical year, and may 
be repeated over another signature in 
May, 1949. The most important varia- 
tion is that an objective report on the 
present season cannot include a refer- 
ence to vigorous protest on the part of 
the press and public, aroused by the 
decadent character of several produc- 
tions. Another difference, which might 
be mentioned without emphasis, is that 
the anniversary report will be presented 
in less masculine prose. 

It must be gratifying to AMERICA’s 
first reviewer to observe, from the para- 
pet of Heaven, that forty years have 
confirmed his judgment. He mentioned 
several plays which were clean and en- 
tertaining but dramatically weak in the 
legs. All of them have descended into 
the limbo of forgotten plays. He gave 
his unqualified approval to What Every 
Woman Knows—and it has become a 
junior classic. 

The world has changed a lot in forty 
years—in ideas, interests and fashions: 
from Taft to Truman, from barouche 
to Buick, Gibson Girl to glamour girl, 
Gatling gun to atom bomb, heavy- 
weight Champion Jeffries to promoter 
Joe Louis—and America has kept up 
with the changes. Has the theatre col- 
umn kept up with other departments 
of the paper? There seems to be room 
for doubt. Perhaps because the stand- 
ard set by the original column was so 
high. The by-line was—Conve B. 
PALLEN. THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN 
KING ARTHUR’S COURT. Bing 
Crosby seems an ideal choice to play 
Hank Martin, Mark Twain’s famous 
Hartford mechanic who was knocked 
unconscious one stormy twentieth-cen- 
tury evening and awoke to find himself 
transported back to the England of 
King Arthur. His relaxed style of act- 
ing is just right for the tongue-in-cheek 
adventures of an ingenious modern 
American who outwits the understand- 
ably suspicious Britons with fast talk 
and such incidental paraphernalia as a 
magnet, a watch crystal and a timely 
eclipse of the sun. But if Crosby is 
wonderful, the present screen play is 
considerably less than that. It relies 
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heavily on elementary slapstick—pro- 
yided by Sir Cedric Hardwicke as the 
king with a perennial cold and a hor- 
ror of loud noises, and by William Ben- 
dix as a sad-sack knight whose armor 
squeaks and whose visor won’t stay put. 
It foregoes much of the action and de- 
lightful satire of the original. Except for 
an engaging bit in which Bing jazzes 
up an archaic orchestra and teaches 
the court to foxtrot, the musical num- 
bers are undistinguished and serve only 
to slow things up still further. The end 
product is a pure but pedestrian Tech- 
nicolor musical for the family. It 
would have profited immeasurably by 
imaginative handling. (Paramount) 


A WOMAN’S SECRET begins in- 
triguingly enough with a shooting be- 
hind locked doors. The victim (Gloria 
Grahame), hovering between life and 
death, is a famous radio singer; and 
the only witness is her manager (Mau- 
reen O’Hara), who tells the police that 
she shot the girl. Maureen’s fiancé 
(Melvyn Douglas), whom the scenarist 
supplied with a career and personality 
resembling Oscar Levant’s, tries to con- 
vince the detective in charge that the 
woman he loves is incapable of mur- 
der. In long flashbacks we learn how 
she found talent in Gloria, a shallow, 
hungry waif, and by way of compensa- 
tion for her own frustrated singing 
career submerged herself in shaping 
one for her reluctant and ungrateful 
discovery. Because (despite Douglas’ 
encomium) this course of action 
seemed so ill-advised and indicative of 
an unhealthy mental state, I hazarded 
that the dénouement would reveal that 
the virtuous-seeming manager was real- 
ly a villainess and her protegée a much 
maligned victim. However, Miss Gra- 
hame, who is a very good actress, was 
so convincingly the moral and cultural 
bankrupt that she soon blew this theory 
into a cocked hat. With it went any 
lingering doubt that the film was a soap 
opera and any further expectation that 
the characters would behave rationally. 
After Maureen had languished in jail 
long enough for several other com- 
plications to develop and for the de- 
tective’s dim-witted wife to take a 
tum at comedy sleuthing, Gloria 
emerged from her coma and declared 
that the shooting was accidental. Why 
Miss O’Hara confessed to a crime she 
hadn’t committed and why this estab- 
lished her as a heroine in the eyes of 
her associates, are unsolved problems 
which I leave to long-suffering adults, 
along with the major one—why the 
story was thought worth filming in the 
first place. (RKO) Morra Watsu 


(The first of America’s weekly col- 
umns on the films appeared in the issue 
of July 4, 1936. The first films reviewed 
were Warner’s Green Pastures and 
Metro’s Romeo and Juliet.) 
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(A passenger steps into Bill’s taxicab, 
names a well-known hotel as his des- 


Passenger: Step on it, driver. I’m go- 
ing to an anniversary dinner in my 
honor. You see, it’s just forty years ago 
today that I first took up my pen in 
the cause of Karl Marx. 

Bill: I got you. You’re a commie writer. 
Passenger: I am, and have been since 
1909. At this dinner, admirers will pay 
tribute to my writings for the Cause. 


tination. ) This gives me a glow of pride. 
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Bill: Why should it? Pushing a phony 
cause don’t rate no glow. You can’t 
win, mister. You got Christ against 
you. 

Passenger: Well, well, look what we 
have with us—a cabby preaching 
Christ. How hilarious. (Cab stops at 
hotel. As the passenger gets out, he 
fires parting shot.) Driver, you’re doped 
up with religion, the opium of the peo- 
ple. (He laughs, walks away.) 

Bill (shouting after him): Mister, 
you're hopped up with commie stuff, 
which is the real opium of the people. 
(The taxicabs behind Bill’s start honk- 
ing their horns. . . . Bill starts his 
cab. . . . As he speeds back toward 
his stand, a priest flags him, steps into 
cab, gives destination.) 

Bill (tipping his hat): Father, 1 just 
had a commie writer on board. To- 
day’s his anniversary as a Red pen- 
pusher. He’s put in forty years spout- 
ing Red bushwa. 

Priest: Today is also the anniversary 
of America, the national Catholic 
magazine. We have a coincidence here. 
Bill: Yeah, that’s right. 

Priest: Here we have a worker for 
heaven and a worker for hell ending 
their first forty years on the same day. 
Bill: Yeah, yeah, this is really some- 
thing, Father. 

Priest: People do not realize how im- 
portant the Catholic magazine is. The 
world today suffers with a hidden hun- 
ger. It is starving for Christ, but 
doesn’t know it. So there’s no grander 
work than the work of bringing Christ 
to the people. And that’s just what 
America has done for forty years. 

Bill: Y'm right with you on that. 
Priest: And communist writers are not 
the only ones involved. Our secular pa- 
pers and magazines are frequently on 
the side of anti-Christ. The world badly 
needs 100 per cent pro-Christ publica- 
tions, and that’s just what AMERICA has 
been giving it for forty years—a 100- 
per-cent pro-Christ magazine. (Cab 
stops in front of a rectory.) 

Bill: I sure enjoy this talk, Father. 
Priest: So have I. God bless you, driver. 
(He alights, walks toward rectory. Bill 
drives to his street-corner stand, tells 
Louie about his experience.) 

Louie: I’m glad you tell this commie 
guy off. 
Bill: Yeah, I tell him, And now I say 
something different to this AMERICA 
magazine. I say: “AMERICA magazine, 
in 1909 you take up your pen to spread 
the doctrines of Christ. Forty years you 
been working for the greatest Cause 
there is. AMERICA magazine, on this 
here anniversary, you really got some- 
thing to glow about.” That’s what I 
say, Louie. (A passenger steps into cab. 
. Louie gets out. . . . Bill speeds 

away with new fare.) 


Joun A. Toomer. 
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Nun 
Epitor: With a minimum of time and 
a maximum of interest in world de- 
velopment, I have found America to be 
the perfect answer to my dilemma for 
years. In the present school year I have 
discovered its worth in supplementing 
the instructions in a beginner’s religion 
course. The invaluable little column, 
“The Word,” has adequately and fully 
met the challenge involved in present- 
ing such topics as God’s Providence, 
sin, suffering and the commandments. 

Numerous excerpts seem to pop up 
at the right time to clarify knotty ques- 
tions in sociology, history, literature— 
and art. Since most of my teaching lies 
in this latter field, I have been especial- 
ly pleased to see articles published in 
the last months on esthetics. Even in 
high school, we art teachers attempt to 
scratch the surface of St. Thomas’ Four 
Causes, and to introduce students to 
the correct philosophy underlying 
Christian art. 

Sister ALICE THERESE, S.C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sales manager 

Epiror: AMERICA is one magazine that 
I read thoroughly every week. My work 
in a staff sales capacity keeps me in 
the office most of the time. Often, how- 
ever, I am asked by friends or business 
associates to give the Catholic viewpoint 
on current political, religious or social 
questions. This is where America fills 
the bill. In fact, I keep the back issues 
of America because something is al- 
ways coming up that demands a refer- 
ence. 

Also, other features, such as “The 
Word,” the book, movie and theatre 
reviews round out AMERICA to make it 
a very complete, well-balanced publica- 
tion. 

Atlanta, Ga. A. J. Arsocast, Jr. 
Law student 
Eptror: Since I am a law student, my 
available time for current events is 
limited. Reading AMERICA is my weekly 
mental stimulant. In just a few minutes 
I can become apprised of the news of 
importance on national and interna- 
tional affairs, and at the same time get 
an insight into the Catholic position on 
these issues. 

I am particularly impressed with 
your treatment of national news, and 
feel that the Catholic approach is essen- 
tial in reaching a solution to our domes- 
tic problems. Congratulations! 

_ Josern M. Rautt, Jr. 
New Orleans, La. 


Pastor 

Eprror: My sincere congratulations on 
the fortieth anniversary issue of 
AMERICA and my best wishes for suc- 
cess, long and lasting. 

I was in college when AMERICA was 
launched. It has been with me through 
the years and I have, indeed, been for- 
tunate in having America at hand to 
keep me informed on things necessary 





to know frem week to week in the light 
of Christian doctrine. 

For thirty-five years—as classroom 
teacher, as principal of the Bishop 
England High School, as well as 
preacher and lecturer—I have been 
debtor to AMERICA for information and 
inspiration. God bless AMERICA. 


(Rr. Rev. Mscr.) Josepu L. O’Brien 
Charleston, S. C. 


Roving editor 
Epitor: As a roving editor of Reader’s 
Digest, I rove through the pages of 
America regularly. 

(Continued on p. 100) 
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What I especially like about America 
is the fact that, while it deals copiously 
with secular problems, it does not it- 
self become secular but, on the eop- 
trary, always throws on those problems 
the light that can appropriately be de. 
rived from religion, for their true eluci- 
dation. 

Pleasantville, N. Y. Wm.L1am Harp 


Editor 

Epitor: As the editor of a secular news- 
paper, the Detroit Free Press, I have 
been greatly helped by AMERICA—es- 
pecially by the brilliant writings of 
Father Masse, who keeps me, by his 
quiet, firm judgment, from going too 
far off the beam in the present confused 
state of our economic-industrial dis- 
turbance. 

Also, I get weekly inspiration from 
the deep spiritual tone of your maga- 
zine and, as a writer myself, I have a 
keen appreciation of the exquisite 
English used in your editorials. 

May you thrive during forty and 
forty more years of service. 

Matcotm W. Bincay 

Detroit, Mich. 


Teacher 


Epitor: Let me congratulate AMERICA 
on its work of keeping the Catholics of 
this country cognizant of the viewpoint 
of the Church on issues of current 
interest. 

Typical of the busy modern who 
seeks a concise and yet comprehensive 
analysis of the news and problems of 
the day, I find America a vital, alert 
source of information. As a teacher of 
English, I frequently find pertinent ar- 
ticles and book reviews of particular 
value. 

Your magazine is fulfilling a real 
function, and I for one welcome its 
weekly arrival. 

M. HELEN CHARBONNEAU 

Detroit, Mich. 


Ruralist 

Epiror: I have been a faithful reader 
of America since February, 1912. That 
marks my enrollment in St. Ambrose 
College, Davenport, Iowa, exactly. fif- 
teen days after my entry into the 
United States. I learned some of my 
English from America’s pages. (Please 
forgive me—I am not blaming you.) 

If the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has made a little progress 
in the United States, I know that 
— has been responsible for much 
of it. 

What a record and what an opportun- 
ity after forty years of existence! 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference extends greetings and 
thanks, best wishes, and pledges pray- 
ers. Ad multos annos. 

(Rr. Rev. Msor.) L. 6. Liewrri 

Des Moines, Iowa 
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